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READERS WRITE 





Senator Glass’ Definitions 

In your issue of Oct. 8, you quoted Sen- 
ator Carter Glass’ definitions of “liberal” 
and “conservative.” I do not believe that 
Senator Glass really meant just. what he 
has been quoted as saying, for he is too 
good a man to make such an expression 
except as a joke. “The money that the 
Administration is spending is “our” mon- 
ey, not “somebody else’s,” and it is only 
money that has been appropriated by Con- 
gress. Senator Glass is Chairman of the 


Appropriations Committee. 
James B. Lyon 
Briston, Va. 


In the Wake of European Peace 

Please permit me, at this late date, to 
reply to the editorial: “This Is Not the 
End of It” in the issue of Oct. 1... I 
cannot see on what basis except on unfair, 
prejudicial distrust, on biased conjectures, 
on “fearful thinking,” you reiterate the 
accusation that Hitler is leading the third 
Reich in a great drive for expansion “clear 
through to the Soviet Union.” Evidently 
you and the great multitude of rabid 
anti-Hitlerites know what is in his mind, 
‘ his plans and aims better than he does 
himself. This and.other allegations have 
been consistently drummed into the minds 
of readers and radio-listeners with such 
persistence and emphasis, that they are 
beginning to be accepted as axiomatic, 
with no justification that I can see except 
possibly certain passages in Hitler’s book 
“Mein Kampf”... 

Up to now, Hitler has not demanded, 
nor Germany received anything to which 
she is not clearly entitled. The cession by 
Czechoslovakia of the Sudeten districts 
constitutes a victory, not for might but 
for right, is not a “triumph of amoral 
power politics,” “but, on the contrary 
marks the termination of the amoral 
French policy of encircling Germany with 
allies, the same policy that made the great 
war inevitable. Therefore, Britain did 
not “decide against all international mo- 
rality,” but for justice. Peace, to be per- 
manent, must be based on justice; so let 
Britain return Gibraltar to Spain, Malta 
to Italy, Cyprus to Greece, consent to the 
internationalization of the trade lanes. 
The world will then have neared inter- 
national morality ... 

You predict that the probability will 
soon be evident that the conflict of ideolo- 
gies will make armed conflict inevitable. 
Why? Only if one or both sides assume 
an-attitude of contemptuous, cocksure su- 
periority, without consideration for the 
difference of-the conditions confronting 
the other side . . . Hitler’ has said that he 
had no wish to force the principles of the 
National Socialist Party on other coun- 
tries; they do not, as he expressed it, 
“form an article of export.” Let us be as 
tolerant ... 

E. P. Keppelman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[PATHFINDER is at a loss to understand why Mr. 
K discounts Hitler's autobi Phy as a clue 


the west and turn our eyes to the east.’’ wo 

logical to suppose that meant what he said.—Ed.] 
< * * 

We love peace and want peace but we 

don’t want to meddle in the affairs of 

other nations to help keep peace. We 


va 


insist on furnishing. aggressive nations 
with gas, oil and other war material when 
they invade peaceful nations that we are 
obligated by treaty to protect. Under 
such conditions, we are not sincere in love 
of peace and have no right to expect 
peace; we value export of war material 
more than peace to a nation we should 
protect ... We have depended on the 
great distance of the oceans for our de- 
fense, but with the continued advance in 
aerial speed the ocean is getting smaller 
and smaller every day, and it will soon 
not act as any defense. I. believe, there- 
fore, We should support other democratic 
nations in enforcing treaties... Without 
enforcement, treaties are worthless. We 
should help keep down armament of ag- 
gressive nations, by force if necessary, be- 
fore they become a menace to our nation. 
. «. We may love peace, but might, cour- 
age and force are what count to keep 
peace... 
Thomas Wilson 

San Diego, Cal. 

A better name for the Munich four- 
power agreement would be a black crime 
robbing a small nation to humor a larger 
nation and its dictator ...To humor a 
bloodthirsty dictator they sacrificed a 
smaller nation of noble and honest pea- 
ple, who mind their own business, ask 
for nothing and only want to keep what 
belonged to them, not 20 years ago, but 
1,000 years ago. 

F. L. Kaltenmeier 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Your editorial in the issue of Oct. 8, 
“Sometimes Fear Is Good,’ is a graphic 
description of modern warfare. The edi- 
torial should be framed and hung in every 
public school in the land, so that the ris- 
ing generation may get a thorough under- 
standing of just what war means. How- 
ever, here’s the bug in the soup. Indi- 
rectly you pay a very fine compliment to 
“fear,” the most terrible of aH human 
emotions, the deadly enemy of the human 
family, It was “fear” that sacrificed 
Czechoslovakia on the chopping block and 
opened the door for still more and greater 
demands of Hitler. Fear is the curse of 
the world! Britain and France will yet 
rue the day they allowed fear to carry 
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them off their feet. The end of demoer.- 
cy in Europe is plainly in sight. 


E. B. Crosswait 
Lake City, Ta. 


Your editorial, “Sometimes Fear |} 
Good,” is superb literature. I covet th. 
ability and*spirit of the author. 

E, A. Tigner 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
* ? 7 

I sincerely believe that if every adu 
citizen of this country could read t) 
article, “WAR, Should It Come, a Who 
Civilization Might Fall” (PATHFINDER. 
Oct. 8), this nation would rise up in i 
might and fight any thought of war as 
would a pestilence. I wish it were pos- 
sible for you to distribute millions 0; 
copies of that article throughout tl. 
nation. : 

J. Cecil Nuckols 
Louisville, Ky. 


Gambling and -the Scriptures 

The Satanic suggestion referred to }) 
Hajji Al-ford ibn Roos in PATHFINDER 
of Oct. 1 and found in the Book of Jo), 
chapter 2, cannot be called gambling i: 
any form. To suggest or propose.a pla: 
for another’s acceptance or rejection does 
not have to be a gamble. There is noth- 
ing in the Book of Job or any other por- 
tion of Scripture which would cause the 
reader to call gambling a holy or almost 
holy institution ... God does not have to 
gamble for the souls of men. 

Rev. Wilfred F. Goddard 
Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 

. .- Roos’ letter tells the world that Je- 
hovah entered into a gambling match wit 
the devil and Job’s soul was the stake. | 
beg to say that Jehovah never gamble 
Jehovah always knows before the start 0! 
a race how it’s going to end, and he knew 
Job had the battle won before he starte:! 
The devil is the chief of gamblers and } 
will. continue to gamble until God (Jeho- 
vah) puts him and his helpers down for- 
ever. Do you want to be a helper of God 
or a helper of the devil? ... 

F, F. Ackeberg 
Tampico, Ill. 

Gambling is not sanctioned by the God 
who created the heavens and the eart) 
Neither is it approved by the Christian 
Scriptures; nor was Jehovah gamblin: 
with Satan over the immortal soul of Jo) 
since Job has no immortal soul. On!) 
Jehovah has immortality. Job was on 
being tested to prove Satan had lied agai: 

L. D. Scott 
Meadows of Dan, Va. 


* * * 


. . « Life in every phase of activity i 
nothing short of gambling. If I am © 
contractor In an¥ business and figure on 
a job no matter what my need may be, i! 
I don’t have the right figure to draw tha! 
job I’m simply out of luck and my fami!) 
out of bread and butter. So it gives m 
a pain in the neck to hear and read of the 
ultra-pious wanting to suppress gamblins 
I’ve come to the conclusion were I in 
power I would open ’er wide open to a! 
forms of gambling (though not of th: 
shell game variety). If I’m sucker enoug): 
to give five cents to win a dollar and lose. 
it’s. my hard luck and the hysterics are 
the same as the ¢ontractor who lost his 
job eee * 
William G. Buchrer 
Morgantown, -W. Va. 
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LSA 


A New Law Ushers in a Great Experiment 


JOHN JOHNSON works in a mill. 
J) Until this week, he worked as many 
hours every week as he was told to, 
and took whatever pay he could get. 
He might have moved to a city where 
wages and working conditions were 
better, or he might have joined a union 
snd tried to improve circumstances in 
his own mill. But times were hard, 
his family needed food and clothes, 
and John Johnson was afraid to take 
chances. So he went on working long 
hours at low wages. 

Today, things are different. Now 
John Johnson works only 44 hours a 
week and gets 25 cents an hour. For 
iny overtime labor, the mill pays 374 
cents an hour. Not much, perhaps— 
but it is more than he made before, 
and it is comforting to know that 
never again will his pay fall below or 
his hours go above those levels. If 
they da, he can call on the United 
States government to straighten things 
out. 

Since Monday of this week, these 
things have been true not only for 
John Johnson, but for millions of 
underpaid, over-worked Americans— 
not only for mill workers, but for 
miners, steel puddlers, rubber workers, 
auto makers and employees of scores 
of other industries. For on October 
24, a new law called the Labor Stand- 
ards Act went into effect, and America 
embarked on the gigantic experiment 
of controlling the working conditions 
of some 11 million laborers. 

LAW: Genesis of the Labor Stand- 
ards Act was a campaign promise 
written into the 1936 Democratic plat- 
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+ « « And For Those Who Carry Goods 





form that the New Deal would estab- 
lish wage and hour standards which 
would guarantee to the working man 
“a minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for health, efficiency and general 
well-being.” 

So stated, the idea seemed straight- 
forward and simple. But seldom has 
legislative labor been more arduous 
than that which finally produced LSA. 
Tremendous opposition was raised by 
businessmen, most of whom already 
maintained working standards as high 
as or higher than those proposed in 
the bill, but who feared dislocation of 
industry and objected to “govern- 
mental meddling.” Organized labor, 





. «+ For Women Who Toil In Mills... 


jealous of its own position as arbiter 
of working conditions, offered more 
hindrance than help. And finally, the 
bill became hopelessly entangled in a 
mesh of political manipulations and 
cross-purposes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (PATHFINDER, Dec. 18, 
1937). 

Steering LSA through these men- 
acing shoals to passage last spring was 
one of the New Deal’s major Congres- 
sional triumphs. But the bill that 
finally emerged was a far cry fram the 
ambitious Black-Connery Wages and 
Hours Act which was the original ver- 
sion. That bill had envisioned an in- 
dependent 5-man agency, similar to 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which would force all industries whose 
goods moved in interstate commerce, 
with only a few excéptions, to adopt 
immediately a maximum work-week 
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LSA Is Law: For Men In Mines... 


of 40 hours and a minimum hourly 
wage of 40 cents. LSA, on the other 
hand, creates no new independent 
board, works up very gradually to the 
40-40 standard and allows numerous 
exceptions from its terms. Vital por- 
tions of the new law are these: 


1) A single Administrator of Labor 
Standards, within the Department of 
Labor and subject to the President, 
administers the law. 

2) From October 24, 1938, to the 
same date next year, no industry cov- 
ered by the law may work employees 
longer than 44 hours a week without 
paying time-and-a-half for overtime. 
From October 24, 1939, to the same 
date in 1940, the maximum work week 
must be 42 hours, and after 1940 it 
must be 40 hours. 

3) From October 24, 1938, to the 
same date next year, all industries 
covered by the law must maintain a 
wage rate of not less than 25 cents 
an hour. From October 24, 1939, to 
the same date in 1945, the rate must be 
not less than 30 cents. After 1945, 
it must be not less than 40 cents. 

4) For industries which he believes 
can afford higher wages than these 
minima, the Administrator may ap- 
point committees with equal repre- 
sentation of employers, employees and 
the consuming public. Taking into 
consideration factors prescribed in 
the act, the committees may recom- 
mend minimum wage rates above 25 
cents an hour until October 24, 1939, 
and above 30 cents an hour after that, 
but in no case above 40 cents an hour, 
If the Administrator approves a com- 
mittee decision, he may hold a pub 
lic hearing and then establish its wage 
rate, which thereafter becomes bind- 
ing law. If the Administrator disap- 
proves, he may submit the question to 
the committee for further considera- 
tion, or to another committee, and re- 
peat this process indefinitely until he 
gets what he considers, within the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Four Roles 


An adept at shifting his personality 
to Suit circumstances, President Roose- 
velt last week found himself playing 
four distinct roles. At various stages 
of the week he was commiander+in- 
chief of America’s armed forces, 
executive director of the world’s most 
complex governmental machine, the 
nation’s number-one foreign policy 
maker and the country’s busiest poli- 
tician. In between times, he was also 
a playgoer and a radio speaker. 

Defense: Biggest news of the Presi- 
dent’s week was military. After enter- 
taining as an overnight guest at the 
White House 68-year-old Bernard 
Baruch, financier and chairman of 
America’s War Industries Board dur- 
ing the World war, Roosevelt electri- 
fied a press conference by announcing 
that reshaping of the national defenses 
would be greatly speeded up. Indi- 
cating that increased appropriations 
would -be asked from the next Con- 
gress for the Army and Navy, the 
President laid special stress on Amer- 
ica’s aviation weaknesses (see page 6). 

What might have inspired Roose- 
velt’s concern as chief of American 
defenses was suggested. by remarks 
Baruch made to the press. Recently 
returned from Europe, he said: 

“We ought to be ready to defend 
our homes and not find ourselves in 
the humiliating position that England 
did just recently ...I know America 
is unprepared. We have a good Navy, 
but the Army is not first class.” He 
added that he favored special taxes to 
build up military defenses. 

Jews: In the field of foreign affairs, 
most of the President’s attention was 
claimed by the forebodings of Amer- 
ican Jewry about the acute situation 
in Palestine (see page 8). 

Called to Roosevelt’s notice also 
were two other foreign controversies. 
He was asked to mediate the boundary 
dispute between Ecuador and Peru but 
postponed his decision (see page 8). 
The League for the Rights of Man pe- 
titioned him to “use your great influ- 
ence” to end the Spanish civil war. 

Government: At ne time during the 
week was the President far from the 
pressing problems of domestic govern- 
ment. In conferences with WPA 
chiefs Harry Hopkins and Aubrey Wil- 
liams, he told them to make their pres- 
ent appropriation of $764,000,000 last 
‘until March 1. Talks with members of 
the Social Security Board led to final 
plans for broadening their program to 
add 15 million persons to the 41 mil- 
lion already eligible for social security. 

In a press conference, the President 
praised a decision of the mammoth 
three-billion-dollar Electric Bond & 
Share utility holding company to file 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a plan for integration of 
its vast utility network. The big utili- 
ties have long defied the New Deal 


law requiring such registration, which 
they called a “death sentence” to their 
interests. With Electric Bond & 
Share’s capitulation, Roosevelt suggest- 
ed that the holding companies were 
at last coming to realize that the 
integration plan was not a “death sen- 
tence” but a “health sentence.” 

With*such tasks behind him, the 
President prepared to quit the capital 
for another week’s stay at Hyde Park, 
N. Y. Before leaving, however, he 
found time to praise by radio the com- 
munity charity efforts of the Mobiliza- 
tion for Human Needs, and to go-to the 
theater for the second time during his 
residence in Washington. 

From a rear box of the musty old 
National Theater, he chuckled loudly 
and applauded long at the action of 
“Knickerbocker Holiday,” a musical 
comedy of life among the early Dutch 
settlers of New York which deals some 
heavy-handed satire at New Dealish 
theories of government. The President 





Huston: A “Dutchman” Was Delighted 


appeared particularly delighted at the 
mutton-headed antics of the town 
council, among whom is a “Roosevelt” 
playing one of hisown Dutch ancestors, 
and at the acting of the show’s star, 
Walter Huston. As the choleric Peter 
Stuyvesant, Huston hops nimbly 
around the stage on a silver peg-leg. 
Washingtonians recalled that the only 
other time Roosevelt appeared at the 
National was to see his good friend 
Huston play in “Dodsworth” 
Politics: Away from Washington, 
the President looked into the vital 
New York political situation. A two- 
hour conference with Governor Her- 


. bert Lehman evoked much interest be- 


cause it was the first lengthy meeting 
the two had had since Lehman broke 
with Roosevelt over the Court issue. 
Despite all manner of speculation, 
Lehman refused to say after fhe con- 
fab whether he would uphold the New 
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Deal in his coming campaign for re- 
election. The President was equally 
non-commital, but announced he woul; 
address the nation by radio Novembe: 
4 “as a voter of New York state.” 

The President’s political interests ij), 
another state were highlighted whe) 
his Secretary of War, Harry Woodring. 
appeared in Jersey City, N. J., at a 
Democratic rally to speak for the Sen- 
ate candidacy of William Ely, proteg: 
of Jersey boss Frank Hague. Althoug), 
Republicans hooted derisively at th 
New Deal for swinging behind “th 
reactionary record of the Hague ma 
chine,” Woodring’s aides emphatically, 
if tactlessly, insisted that their chic! 
had given only “a regular Administra- 
tion speech which had been previous!) 
delivered in Oklahoma and Missouri.” 

Other slaps at Roosevelt’s polici 
fell nearer home. As he sojourned :; 
Hyde Park, the 65th annual conventio 
of the N. Y. Women’s Christian Ten 
perance Union in nearby Poughkee; 
sie wildly applauded attacks on th 
President for fathering repeal. Shout- 
ed one speaker: 

“The whole world is off on a drun! 
Russia is drunk on vodka; Japan i 
drunk on sake; Italy is drunk on win: 
France is drunk on champagne; Eng 
land is drunk on beer; Ireland 
drunk on whisky; and the Unite: 
States is drunk on them all.” 





Court:, Cleanup 


May an alien be deported from th: 
United States because he is a Com- 
munist? 

That question will be answered once 
and for all by the Supreme Cour! 
sometime during the next eigh! 
months. The decision to review a de- 
portation order against an admitte 
Communist featured the tribunal’s de- 
cision day last week, as the Court dis- 
posed of about 40 petitions in a fina! 
cleanup of requests for review. 

Austrian-born Joseph Strecker en- 
tered the United States in 1912 and 
filed his first naturalization papers in 
1933. Before he could become an 
American citizen, however, he was 
brought before the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Immigration for a deporta- 
tion hearing on the ground that he was 
a member of the Communist Party. 

This charge Strecker readily admit- 
ted, showing receipts for dues he paid 
to the party until February, 1933. Bu! 
when the Labor Department ordered 
his deportation on the strength of a 
1918 law refusing U. S. residence to 
an alien who advocates overthrow of 
the government by force, a Federal 
Circuit Court upset the verdict be- 
cause, the judges said, no evidenc« 
showed that the Communist Party did 
stand for such violent principles. 
Warning against “the tyranny of la- 
bels,” the Circuit Court held that mem- 
bership in the Communist party was 
not valid cause for deporting an alien. 

Ironically, the interest aroused by 
the High Bench’s decision to review 
the lower court verdict was caused, 
not by Strecker himself, but by an en- 
tirely different figure. The Laber De- 
partment has postponed deportation 
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charges against Australian-born Harry 
Bridges, the C. I. O.’s Pacific Coast 
maritime leader, pending a final decree 
in the Strecker case. If the Court holds 
that Communist membership is not 
eround for deportation, according to 
the Labor Department, “the charges 
.oqginst Mr. Bridges, even if proved, 
have no legal significance whatever.” 

On the other hand, if the High 
Bench orders Strecker deported, it 
may eventually have to pass on 
Bridges himself. The labor leader has 

ynsistently denied that he is a Com- 
munist. 

re 


Labor: Plea, Plans 


When the American Federation of 
Labor again took up the cudgels 
against the Committee for Industrial 
Organization at its annual convention 
in Houston, Tex., two weeks ago, 
chances for peace seemed slim. Last 
week, however, after the A. F. of L. 
had reversed itself and made one more 
appeal to the C, I. O., a new peace plan 
brought new hope. 

The A. F. of L. plea to the C. I. O. 
was made by President William Green 
it the close of the convention. After 
being re-elected for the 14th consecu- 
live time, Green announced: “I ask 
those who have left us to come back 
home. The room is furnished. The 
key has been thrown away, and we are 
singing the happy refrain, “Won’t You 
Please Come Home, Bill Bailey.’”+ 
But as the Federation thus waved its 
own kind of olive branch in one hand, 
it slugged the C. I. O, with the other 
by approving the establishment of a 
new Seafarers’ International Union to 
combat the C. I. O.’s National Mari- 
time Union, ; 

With the Lewis organization meet- 
ing both these efforts with strained si- 
lence, the Roosevelt Administration— 
long worried by the thfee-year-old 
labor dispute—made its first concrete 
proposal for a settlement. Speaking at 
a labor meeting in Columbus, O., Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins urged that a 
13-man committee be created to medi- 
te the conflict. According to Secre- 
tary Perkins, the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I, O. each should select five “trusted 
nd experienced representatives,” who 

1 turn would choose three disinter- 
ested persons, ‘one of whom would be 
chairman, But if the committee was 
lo be worth while, she warned, its 
labor members should be granted au- 
thority to bind their respective groups 
'o any agreement reached. 

This hope-laden proposal, apparent- 
ly advanced with the blessing of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, brought no immedi- 
ite response from labor’s warring fac- 
tions. Both Green and Lewis refused 
comment. Nevertheless, observers— 
noting the continued agitation for 
pace within the C. I, O.’s International 
_ + Green's figu tive way of making peace seemed 
ardly apt. In the song, popular early in the cen- 


tury, @ mournful woman begs her man “‘Bill Bailey,” 
whom she has driven out, to come back to her. 
“T's ” she cries. N 
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Miss Perkins Proposed a Way to Peace 


Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
the A. F. of L.’s Brotherhood of Team- 
sters—seemed agreed that the possi- 
bility of renewed peace parleys was 
not so remote as it had been, 

Although Secretary Perkins’ peace 
plan was the most significant develop- 
ment in labor’s week, others includ- 
ed these: 

@’ In Detroit, the United Auto Work- 
ers Union planned a new campaign to 
unionize aJl employees of the Ford 
Motor Company, the only major auto 
manufacturing concern which has not 
signed a U. A. W. contract. Coinci- 
dentally, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion let it be known that it will re- 
employ 35,000 more workers and_re- 
store last February’s pay cuts. 

@ In Washington, the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled that the 
Republic Steel Corporation had been 
guilty of “brutal acts of violence” dur- 
ing the bloody 1937 “Little Steel” 
strike and ordered the company to 
(1) reinstate 5,000 strikers to their jobs 
in six Ohio plants and (2) pay the 
strikers back wages for time lost dur- 
ing the strike. 
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Spy Trial 


Suddenly last June, a Federal grand 
jury in New York City hoisted the cur- 
tain on “America’s most significant spy 
prosecution since the World war’ by 
indicting 18 persons for participating 
in a conspiracy to steal U. S. defense 
secrets for Germany. Subsequently, 
only four of the 18 could be found for 
trial. The others, including two high 
officials of the German War Ministry, 
were safe in—or had escaped to—the 
Fatherland. 

Last week, the trial was underway 
in New York’s Federal District Court 
before John C. Knox. Immediately, 
the number of defendants was whittled 
to three. Guenther Gustav Rumrich, 
U. S. Army deserter whose bungling 
efforts to obtain blank American pass- 
ports had led to the discovery of the 
espionage conspiracy last March, 
pleaded guilty and promised to testify 





for the government. A stroke of luck 
for the government, the confession left 
for trial Johanna Hofmann, titian-hair- 
ed hair-dresser on the German Lloyd 
liner Europa, accused of being a go- 
between; Private Erich Glaser of the 
U. S. Army, charged with stealing an 
aviation code, and Otto Voss, airplane 
mechanic, who allegedly stole plans 
for design of an Army pursuit plane, 

Calmly, almost monotonously, bald, 
bespectacled U. S. District Attorney 
Lamar Hardy opened proceedings be- 
fore the jury of 10 men and two wom- 
en by describing the intentions and 
workings of the alleged Nazi plot, 
which newspapermen called “more 
fantastic than fiction.” 

“The conspiracy,” Hardy said flatly, 
“was conceived in, and directed from 
Germany” chiefly through the War 
Ministry, which sent its demands for 
U. S. Army and Navy defense secrets 
to Nazi spies in this country by means 
of “messengers” working as employees 
on the German-owned North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg-American steam- 
ship lines. These same “messengers,” 
he said, carried back to Germany what 
information the spies forwarded. The 
information was allegedly~ “cleared” 
through the home of Dr, Ignatz Griebl, 
New York physician who fled to Ger- 
many last summer to escape arrest. 

Among the specific secrets wanted 
by the spy ring, according to Hardy, 
were these: (1) designs of American 
warships, airplanes and anti-aircraft 
guns; (2) Army mobilization plans for 
the eastern seaboard; (3) coast artil- 
lery defenses in the Panama Canal 


Zone. To get them, such schemes as 
forging letters on the President's 


stationery and gassing a top-ranking 
Army officer had been planned, Al- 
though the three defendants and Rum- 
rich were relatively unimportant cogs 
in the Nazi espionage machine, Hardy 
said, more adept agents had penetrat- 
ed to the Army and Navy drafting 
rooms, after important defense plans. 

Soon after Hardy had astounded the 
packed but quiet courtroom with these 
charges, 27-year-old Chicago-born 
Rumrich took the witness chair to ex- 
plain his part in the plot. As the 
government’s “star” witness, he told 
how he became a Nazi spy in 1936— 
after deserting his Arm? post—by con- 
tacting German espionage officials 
through Hitler’s paper, the Voelkisch- 
er Beobachter, Thereafter, he said, he 
sent U. S. military information, mostly 
insignificant, to a “Mr. Sanders” in 
Hamburg, who particularly wanted to 
know how many troops were stationed 
in the New York City area. Late in 
1937, Rumrich added, he was told that 
Germany was more interested in 
American industrial activities, espe- 
cially toward rearmament, than in 
military secrets and he was asked to 
probe into the workings of the du Pont 
munitions and Bethlehem steel plants, 

As the New York spy trial was thus 
getting under way, news dispatches 
from the Panama Canal Zone added 
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fuel to the nation’s “spy scare.” Ina 
Cristobal jail were held four persons, 
one a woman, on charges of violating 
the law against photographing strate- 
gic gun emplacements. All were Ger- 
mans. 


“Week of War” 


“Observation Post 44,” droned a 
voice over a special telephone wire in 
eastern North Carolina last week. 
“Many airplanes heard. 4:05 A. M. 

‘Medium altitude. Course east. Obser- 
vation Post 44.” 

As the voice clicked into silence, a 
red light flashed on a vast wall map 
in a drab wood’ shack on the edge of 
the U. S. military reservation at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. For some 1,900 Army 
Air Force officers and men, and for 
1,000,000 residents of 39 North Caro- 
lina counties, the voice, and the light 
signaled the start of a “week of war”’— 
the most ambitious air attack and de- 
fense maneuvers ever staged in the 
United States. 

For six days and nights, 75 Army 
bombers and attack planes zoomed in 
from the Atlantic seaboard to rain 
theoretical death and destruction on 
an equally theoretical aerodrome rep- 
resented by an empty mile-and-a-half 
square plot in the center of the Fort 
Bragg reservation. Below, massed de- 
fenses including 24 anti-aircraft guns, 
120 machine guns, 27 giant searchlights 
and 70 fighting planes worked desper- 
ately to “fight off” the “invaders.” 

As the Army put its air offense and 
defense to the sternest tests they have 
yet encountered, special point was 
given the maneuvers when President 
Roosevelt told reporters in Washing- 
ton that events abroad during the past 
month had hastened a complete re- 
study of America’s military defenses. 
Greatly increased funds for both the 
Army and the Navy would be needed, 
the President indicated; a billion-dol- 
lar utility building program was under 
study to assure the nation sufficient 
electric power in war-time; and espe- 
cial attention was being given to the 
problem of standardization and mass 
production of air fighting equipment, 
in view of the tremendous strides in 
this field made recently in foreign 
lands. 

If emphasis was needed for the Pres- 
ident’s remarks on America’s in- 
feriority in military defense, the North 
Carolina maneuvers supplied it. Al- 
though the Army had massed about 
three-quarters of its total anti-aircraft 
equipment at Fort Bragg, every bit of 
it was needed to defend the tiny 
“aerodrome” which was the theoret- 
ical object of attack. Experts agreed 
almost unanimously that the games 
showed adequate air-raid protection 
for any large city was, with present 
equipment, a hopeless impossibility. 

Brightest spot in the results of the 
air “warfare” was the surprising ef- 
fectiveness of civilian volunteers in 
spotting attacking planes. More fhan 
2,000 of these volunteers had been 
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Men and Guns Rained Theoretical Death 


scattered through the 20,000 square 
miles of sand flats, scrub pine and red 
clay fields designated as the total “war 
area.” Each of 307 observation posts 
was equipped with telephone lines di- 
rect to the headquarters shack at Fort 
Bragg. From these posts, the civilian 
spotters watched and listened for “at- 
tacking” planes. When planes were 
spotted, the observers flashed informa- 
tion to headquarters, where it was 
electrically recorded on the huge wall 
map. In this way, the position, 
course and speed of “enemy” fliers 
were followed with an accuracy that 
Army men said was “amazing.” 
Despite this assistance in locating 
“attackers,” however, the defenders 
met stiff problems. The 800,000,000- 
candlepower searchlights (strongest 
in the world) were effective in spot- 
ting bombers at high altitudes, but 
failed badly on low-flying planes. 
Blackout of towns in the area was 
hampered by lighted roadways point- 
ing like arrows to central communi- 
ties. Most disheartening difficulty of 
all was that of the defending fighting 
planes. So speedy were the Army’s big 
bombers that the defending craft gen- 
erally failed to attain combat altitude 


and position in time to ward off the ~ 


attackers before they had dumped 
their loads of sand-filled “bombs.” 


Lynching No. 3 

Americans with a special abhorrence 
of lynching have high hopes for 1938 
as a banner year in the crusade against 
this most fiendish of crimes. Until 
last week, records of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Negro university in Alabama 
which keeps yearly count of mob mur- 
ders, showed only two lynchings in 
the United States this year—one in 
Georgia and one in Mississippi. The 
two best previous years have been 
1932 and 1937, with eight lynchings 
apiece. 

Last week, however, a third blot ap- 
peared on Tuskegee’s 1938 books. Out- 
side the little town of Ruston, La., one 
dark night, a Negro dragged a white 
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man from a parked car and clubbed 
him to death with a baseball bat. When 
the victim’s woman companion trie 
to flee, the assailant slugged her on 
the head with the same weapon. 

Police suspected a 19-year-old Negro 
named R. C. Williams and sent out a 
posse equipped with baying blood 
hounds. As they séarched, three youn: 
boys spied Williams running across 3 
field, nabbed him and marched him tv 
the search party. Learning of the cap- 
ture, Sheriff Bryan Thigpen hurrie: 
to the scene and found a mob of seyvy- 
eral hundred marching the Negr 
through some woods. 

When he pleaded for the prisoner’s 
custody, the Sheriff reported later, a 
mob leader pointed a shotgun at Wil- 
liams and threatened to blast him to 
death if the Sheriff used force. Finally, 
said Thigpen, he agreed to let the 
crowd march the Negro through the 
trees on the promise that they would 
hand him over on the other side. 

As Thigpen waited, the mob roped 
the suspect’s neck and yanked him, 
shrieking and kicking, over the branch 
of a pine tree. Then they poured shot- 
gun slugs and rifle bullets into his 
jerking body. Some of the mobsters 
tried to fire the corpse, but others 
beat out the flames so that Williams’ 
fingerprints could be compared to 
those on the murder weapon, 

When the bloody scene was finished, 
District Judge E. L. Walker said he 
would call a special grand jury session 
to investigate. Meanwhile, statisticians 
added one more name to the long list 
of nearly 4,700 untried victims of 
American lynchings. 

—_—_—_————a oe, 


Americana— 


Higher Mathematics: Reporting de- 
tails of an accident on his beat, a Chi- 
cago policeman recorded a unique in- 
jury. The victim, said the cop’s report, 
had suffered “possible fractures of the 
ninth and tenth fingers of the left 
hand.” 

Cooperation: In response to its 
third demand that Leon Zimmerman 
pay his taxes, the New York City Col- 
lector’s Office got the following letter 
from one Edward Zimmerman: “I have 
made every effort to persuade Mr. Leon 
Zimmerman to meet his obligations 
to the City of New York. He refused to 
listen to me. The first time you re- 
quested tax réceipts, Mr. Leon Zim- 
merman was dead. The second time 
you wrote, he was dead. He is still 
dead. Meanwhile, please keep in touch 
with him—I get so little mail now- 
adays.” 

What the Doctor Ordered: When 
James L. Neel of Perry, N. Y., con- 
tracted grippe, his physician told him 
to “go to bed and stay there.” So 
when his cottage caught fire, Neel 
called firemen on a bedside phone and 
lay watching calmly from between the 
sheets while they extinguished the 
flames. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Maxim 

“It is cheaper to prepare one’s self 
before events than to lie prostrate un- 
prepared for events and then pay the 
foreign country.” 

This neat maxim was laid down by 
Adolf Hitler in a speech at Saarbrueck- 
en two weeks ago. Concisely, it ex- 
plained why Hitler had achieved inter- 
national success, and why European 
nations had been loath to intervene 
against him, Afraid to be unprepared 
again, most of Europe was following 
Adolf Hitler’s axiom last week. 

ARMS: In Denmark;whieh sits north 
of Germany like the stem on a mis- 
shapen apple, Foreign Minister Munch 
reluctantly admitted “the justification 
for establishing some amount of mili- 
tary preparedness.” In Bucharest, 
Rumanian King Carol pushed out easy- 
going General Argesanu as minister-of 
war and replaced him with energetic 
Nicolai Ziuperza, known to favor 
quick rearmament. In Paris, the 
French parliament voted $62,000,000 
to go with $675,009,000 already appro- 
priated for armaments in 1938. 

Great Britain was most shaken of all 
by the war crisis which went with the 
German absorption of Czech Sudeten- 
land. Reportedly, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain was studying a document 
sent to him by German Air Minister 
Goering. Newspaper accounts agreed 
that it contained a proposal for Ger- 
many and Great Britain to decide on 
a limit for military airplanes—on the 
basis of three planes for Germany to 
one for Great Britain. The Foreign 
Office in London indignantly denied 
that Great Britain would accept any- 
thing less than equality in the air. 

Uniting in sentiment as one man, 
inembers of the ruling Conservative 
party and of His Majesty’s Loyal Op- 
position took to microphones with 
varying versions of the statement: 
“Preparedness now is more essential 
than in 1914.” Government officials 
freely declared that army service 
would be made compulsory for the 
lirst time since the Great War. 

Winston Churchill, leader of Cham- 
berlain’s bitter opposition within the 
Conservative party, made a broadcast 
to the United States. It signalized 
the fact that Britain needed a friend. 
He asked Americans whether they 
would cooperate with democracies 
against violence throughout the world, 
or “wait until British freedom and 
independence succumb-and then take 
up the cause when it is three-quarters 
ruined.” In the United States, where 
armaments were also a much-discussed 
problem (see page 6), Churchill’s in- 
vitation met with a freezing reception. 

700,000 MAGYARS: The only spot in 
Europe where armaments had any im- 
mediate significance was in the heart 
of the continent. There, Czecho- 
slovakia found herself in the role of a 
country prepared for events, while 





Hungary found herself unprepared. 

The issue between them was the 
fate of 700,000 Europeans who speak 
Magyar, the Hungarian tongue, but 
who live in Czechoslovakia. Bound 
by the Munich agreement to make bor- 
der concessions in eastern Czecho- 
slovakia, the Prague government had 
created in that part of the republic 
two self-governing states — Slovakia 
and Ruthenia. 

Clamping down martial law and 
turning out soldiers to quell the riots 
of wildly hopeful Hungarians, Ru- 
thenia was too busy to do anything 
else dbout the Magyar problem. Slo- 
vaks and Hungarians were left to 
argue it out in conference at Koma- 
rom, a town astride the Danube river 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

Hungarian delegates to the meeting 
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Chvalkovsky Pledged His Nation’s Loyalty 


asked for 8,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, containing most Czechoslovak 
Magyars and 400,000 members of other 
races as well. Slovaks were willing 
to give up 2,000 square miles contain- 
ing 330,000 Hungarians. 

To back up Slovak firmness, the 
Czech government itself had lined up 
an estimated 500,000 troops along the 
300-mile border in question. When 
three days of argument could not bend 
the Slovaks, the Hungarian delegation 
went home to Budapest, where the 
government immediately ordered the 
mobilization of 200,000 men to add to 
its small standing army of 220,000. Ap- 
proaching the Foreign Office in Rome, 
Hungarian Count Stefan Csaky could 
get no Italian support for Hungary. 
Last week, negotiations between Slo- 
vaks and disgruntled Hungarians were 
expected to begin all over again. 

Despite this momentary triumph, the 
place of Czechoslovakia in Europe was 
becoming more and more settled. At 
Munich, where he was received with- 
out ceremony, Czech Foreign Minister 
Frantisek Chvalkovsky went to call on 
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Adolf Hitler. Together, they looked at 
a map 12 feet square which showed 
that Gerfhan troops had occupied at 
least as much of Czech Sudetenland 
as Hitler had asked for at Godesberg, 
when he nearly caused a European 
war. After their meeting, Nazis issued 
a statement: “The Czechoslovak min- 
ister gave Der Fuehrer assurance that 
Czechoslovakia would assume a loyal 
attitude toward Germany.” 

In Czechoslovakia, the government 
observed this “vassal’s oath” by de- 
creeing Nazi-like compulsory labor 
service for the unemployed. Com- 
munist papers had already suspended 
publication. Czech alliances with 
France and Russia seemed to be dead. 

Biggest remaining problem was how 
to mesh German and Czech trade so 
that Czechoslovakia would become 
completely dependent on Germany. 
That question was expected to. be 
solved this week, when the Czech 
ministers of finance, industry” and 
agriculture visit their Nazi counter- 
parts in Germany. 

A San SE 


Austria: Conflict Begun 


Greater Germany has no Community 
Chest. Instead, the Nazi party spon- 
sors a Winter Relief Fund, to which 
Germans make contributions to pay 
for feeding and clothing pauper coun- 
trymen. Last week, as annexed Aus- 
trians dug into their pockets to help 
the Fund for the first time, Adolf Hit- 
ler’s newspaper, the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter, seized the occasion to declare 
that Austria’s Catholic church had 
been stingy with its charities, “while 
in church dioceses are hundreds of 
thousands who are cold and hungry.” 

In Austria, the conflict between 
church and state, already of long 
standing within the old boundaries of 
the Reich, had begun in _ earnest. 
Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna and ranking prelate 
of Austria, had protested against Nazi 
repression of religious wedding cere- 
monies and religious education. In 
Vienna two weeks ago, Nazis rioted 
around St. Stephen’s Cathedral and 
sacked the Cardinal’s palace. 

Nazi authorities were at first “deep- 
ly disturbed” by this attaek, blaming 
it on Czechs and Jews. But last week, 
they asserted that Catholics them- 
selves had provoked the riot; that, just 
before the outbreak, Innitzer had told 
Catholic youths in a private meeting 
to distrust Nazi doctrines. 

After a conference with Adolf Hit- 
ler, Josef Buerckel, High Commission- 
er for Austria, flew from Saarbruecken 
to Vienna. Speaking before an en- 
thusiastic crowd of 100,000, he shout- 
ed: .“We shall not tolerate that agi- 
tators try to take Austria away from 
the Reich!” He announced that ne- 
gotiations with clerics to establish the 
rights of the church had been broken 
off; training schools for priests—last 
Catholic schools left in Austria—were 
being closed. After his ringing tirade, 
thousands of Nazis paraded before St. 
Stephen’s, shouting: “Innitzer Pfui!” 

Nazi officials considered that Buerck- 
el’s speech had “morally executed” 
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Innitzer. Nevertheless, couriers had 
secretly distributed to Vienna church- 
goers a mimeographed Catholic ver- 
sion of the riot. Through the same 
channels Catholic parents were ad- 
monished to “rear your children in the 
Catholic spirit.” 

Nazis quickly retaliated by limit- 
ing Catholic supervision of religious 
education in public schools. Last 
week, six priests who had partici- 
pated in the St. Stephen’s riot were 
put in jail. Parishes throughout Aus- 
tria, which is nominally 95 per cent 
Catholic, reported that after Buerck- 
el’s speech, church following had de- 
clined from 15 to 40 per cent. 

While the Papal Nuncio was making 
a formal protest at Berlin, Pope Pius 
made a spiritual appeal. This was a 
letter to Catholic officials in the Unit- 
ed States, on the Occasion of the 50th 
Jubilee Year of Catholic University in 
Washington. “Private immorality and 
public subversion,” the Pope empha- 
sized, “have in many places gaised the 
banner of revolt against the Cross of 
Christ .. . Christian teaching alone, 
in its majestic integrity, can give full 
meaning and compelling motive to the 
demand for human rights...” 

oor 


Spain: Farewells 

Judging by the elaborate farewell 
ceremonies staged by both sides in 
Spain last week for their departing 
foreign fighters, Rebels and Loyalists 
alike were relieved at their going. 

@ At flag-bedecked Cadiz, in Rebel 
territory, 10,400 Italian Legionnaires 
» embarking for Italy were given an en- 
thusiastic send-off, featured by a great 
parade, farewell speeches and news- 
paper expressions of gratitude for 
Italy’s “valiant cooperation.” 

@ At Barcelona, the Loyalists hon- 
ored their foreign fighters, about to be 
demobilized, with farewell parades, 
fetes and promotions in rank, These 
ceremonies coincided with the arrival 
in Barcelona of the League of Nations 
committee to verify withdrawal of 
internationals on the Loyalist side. 

Italy’s “substantial withdrawal,” 
plus her promise to continue to recall 
her troops from Spain until she had 
reduced her forces there by at least 
one-half, was reported to have influ- 
enced British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain’s decision to recommend 
to Parliament early next month that it 
ratify the Anglo-Italian friendship pact. 

In addition to giving promise of 
early settlement of differences between 
Rome and London, Italy’s withdrawal 
from Spain seemed to open up the way 
for settlement of her outstanding dif- 
ferences with France. Last week 
France appointed Andre Francois- 
Poncet, Ambassador to Berlin, her new 
Ambassador to Rome, accrediting him 
to Italy’s King and Emperor, thereby 
recognizing the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia. The Italian government 
Speedily approved the appointment. 

Meanwhile, on Spain’s battlefields, it 
was the same old story—bitter strug- 
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gles for key positions on the Ebro 
River front in eastern Spain, minor 
engagements on the Tagus River, Es- 
tremadura and Andalusian fronts, but 
no appreciable gains. 


Holy Land: “Holy War” 


Jerusalem, holy city of three faiths, 
lay last week under the twin terrors 
of martial law and revolution. British 
planes roared over the ancient market 
places. Arab bullets spattered in the 
rabbit-warren streets. Even tightened 
government censorship could not con- 
ceal that what had been a scattered 
mutiny had become jehad, holy war, 
an organized Moslem _ insurrection 
against British rule and the project 
of making Arab-populated Palestine a 
Jewish national home. 

Arabs: To both Jews and Arabs, 
Palestine is a promised land. It was 
promised to both by Britain during 
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Justice Brandeis Made a Non-Judicial Call 


the World war. Since the war, and 
especially since 1933, Palestine Arabs 
have seen their deserts irrigated by 
the labor of immigrant Jews, their 
silent mosques hemmed in by the hum 
of modern traffic. Fearful of economic 
inferiority in a land where they are 
in a four-to-one majority, Arab na- 
tionalists rose under the leadership of 
Haj Amin el Husseini, Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, 

While Husseini’s hard-riding rebels 
last week slashed Jewish-owned 
orange trees, cut the 800-mile oil pipe- 
line from Iraq to the Mediterranean, 
raided mail trains and were routed 
by a swarm of bees after -attacking 
eight government agricultural stations, 
exiled El Husseini defined the Arab 
terms of surrender: (1) stoppage of 
Jewish immigrations; (2) end of the 
British mandate; (3)°a treaty guar- 
anteeing British naval bases and Jew- 
ish minority rights; (4) a free Arab 
Palestine. 

, Jews: If fulfilled, Arab demands 
would kill Zionism, the movement to 
found in Palestine a home where 
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Europe’s persecuted Jews will be we!- 
come by right instead of sufferanc 
Worried lest Palestine’s slim door 0} 
immigration close, American Jews 
flooded the U, S, State Departmen: 
with 64,000 telegrams urging interven- 
tion. Making one of his rare non- 
judicial public appearances, 81-year- 
old Supreme Court Justice Louis D 
Brandeis called by special appoint 
ment at the White House. A Jew an: 
former president of American Zion 
ists, Brandeis was understood to hay: 
sought President Roosevelt’s person: 
interest in Palestine’s plight. 

Britain: In London, the British Cabi 
net pondered the irreconcilable Ara!) 
and Jewish demands. In Palestine, 
British Commissioner Sir Harold Ma 
Michael determined to wipe out th: 
Arab revolt at all costs. Twenty thou- 
sand British Tommies moved their biz 
guns into Jerusalem. The hills oi 
Judea, however, remained honey 
combed with about 10,000 Arab guer- 
rillas, all armed and sworn to war |: 
the death against Britons, Jews, o1 
Arabs who opposed the establishmen| 
of a free Moslem Palestine. 





Latin America: Borders 


For more than 100 years two major 
boundary disputes have plagued South 
American peace. These _territoria! 
squabbles were between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over the Chaco, an uninhabit 
able plain separating the two countries 
north of the Pilcomayo and west of 
the Paraguay rivers, and between 
Peru and Ecuador over the so-called 
Oriente, an unexplored area about the 
size of New York along the border 
where the eastern tip of Ecuador juts 
into Peru. . By last week, however, one 
of these had been settled and the other 
appeared headed toward early solution. 

CHAGO: Early this month finish was 
written to the Chaco dispute which a! 
times had resulted in armed conflici 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. By 
the terms of a peace treaty signed Iasi 
summer (PATHFINDER, July 23), they 
agreed in advance to accept an arbitral 
award of the disputed boundary by the 
Presidents of six American Repub- 
lics—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, 
the United-States and Uruguay. 

Completing its work two weeks ago. 
the presidential arbitral commission, 
through diplomatic representatives ai 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, announced a 
new Chaco border, giving  three- 
fourths of the disputed area to Para- 
guay. Satisfied with the award, Bo- 
livia and Paraguay last week an- 
nounced plans to raise their lega- 
tions at Asuncion and La Paz to em- 
bassies, re-establish commercial rela- 
tions, and otherwise speed up other 
provisions of the peace treaty. 

ORIENTE: Encouraged by the 
peaceful solution of the Chaco con- 
flict, Ecuador last fortnight appealed 
for-the friendly intervention of the 
Chaco arbiters in her century-old dis- 
pute with Peru (PATHFINDER, June 
18)—the last major boundary contro- 
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versy left in Latin America. -For two 
years representatives of the two gov- 
ernments had pressed their claims in 
fruitless boundary talks at Washing- 
ton, D. C. But last fortnight these 
talks reached a blind alley and Peru, 
suspending the sittings, declared fur- 
ther discussions would be held in Lima, 
This sudden shift by Peru brought 
Ecuador’s appeal. Although Peru 
showed no immediate eagerness to 
arbitrate last week, the breakdown of 
negotiations close to the time of the 
Eighth Pan-American Conference, due 
to convene at Lima December 9, was 
expected to speed her decision. As 
host to the Conference, Peru would 
find it embarrassing to be at odds 
with one of the guests. Furthermore, 
some thought that unless the contro- 
versy were settled, the guest might 
take the occasion to blast the host. 





Brazil: Nazi Unwelcome 


Biggest, richest, least exploited reser- 
voir of raw materials left in the world 
is South America. Biggest unit in the 
reservoir is Brazil, whose steamy jun- 
gles sprawl four thousand miles along 
the Atlantic coast and border every 
other South American country except 
Ecuador and Chile. Since the Nazi 
Four-Year-Plan launched Germany on 
a quest for new resources, the battle 
for Brazilian markets has narrowed 
down largely to a contest between the 
United States and the Third Reich. 

Last week Brazilian-Nazi relations 
were severely strained. Brazil notified 
the German Foreign Office that she 
would not welcome the return to Rio 
de Janeiro of German Ambassador 
Hans Ritter, vacationing at the time in 
Germany. Berlin could do nothing 
but ask Brazilian Ambassador Jose 
Moniz de Aragao to go home. Nazi 
circles did not hide their suspicion 
that American businessmen, jealous 
of increasing German influence in the 
western*hemisphere, had inspired Bra- 
zil’s “astonishing” and “unmotivated” 
snub, 

In contrast to the haphazard U. S. 
good neighbor program,. Germany’s 
propaganda in Latin America has been 
painstakingly planned to further trade. 
Politically, however, Nazi efforts have 
lacked success. Last April President 
Getulio Vargas dissolved the green- 
shirt Integralist party after police re- 
ported finding dynamite, guns, swas- 
tika flags, and plans for a Nazi con- 
spiracy at party headquarters. 

When Integralist leaders came up 
for trial in September, Nazi agitation 
among 600,000 German-speaking Bra- 
zilians increased to a point which Var- 
gas regarded as dangerous. As Ambas- 
sador, Dr. Ritter came in for most of 
the blame. 

According to the Nazi argument, 
however, it was Ritter’s skill as a 
salesman rather than his zeal as a 
political agitator that cost him his 
job. Vargas’ building programs re- 
cently created a market in Brazil for 
125 locomotives and 3,000 freight cars. 


OTHER LANDS 


German manufacturers have been vy- 
ing with American firms for the $20,- 
000,000 order. Last week Nazis broad- 
ly hinted that Yankee businessmen had 
faked Nazi plots to prejudice the Bra- 
zilian government against buying from 
Germany. 

While the embassies at Berlin and 
Rio de Janeiro were left to charges 
d’affaires, Dr. Ritter, ostensible cause 
of all excitement, was not idle. Eco- 
nomics expert of the Nazi diplomatic 
corps, he was named chairman of a 
comfnission to solve trade problems 
created by the annexation of Sude- 
tenland. 


China: “Transfusion”? 


During the 16 months of the unde- 
clared Chinese-Japanese war Japan’s 
aims in China have been variously ex- 
plained, ranging from a simple desire 
to “save China from Communism” to 








International 


Matsuoka “Prescribed” for. China 


actual permanent conquest. Last fort- 
night still a new “excuse” for Japan’s 
bloody war on China was offered by 
58-year-old Yosuke Matsuoka, presi- 
dent of the South Manchuria Railway 
since 1935. Picturing the Japanese 
nation as bearing the cross of respon- 
sibility for China’s salvation, Matsuoka 
declared China had reached a period 
of what he called “senility” and could 
be saved from disintegration only 
through a metaphorical blood trans- 


fusion. This blood, he said, Japan 
was offering: 
But last week it developed that 


Matsuoka’s “prescription” was intend- 
ed more for his own good than China’s; 
his goal was the favor of Japanese 
militarists. In Tokyo it was revealed 
that Matsuoka would soon be resign- 
ing his railroad presidency and that 
he was the most likely candidate for 
the post of Foreign Minister recently 
resigned by Gen. Kazushige Ugaki 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 15). 

Instead of Matsuoka’s “transfusion,” 
Japan last week cofitinued to treat 








“senile” China by “blood-letting.” 
Having already severed most of the 
victim’s vital arteries of transporta- 
tion, Japan’s military surgeons con- 
tinued to cut at the few remaining life- 
lines to the heart of China. These 
operations—in South and Central Chi- 
na—progressed in this order: 

South China: In this traditional Brit- 
ish, American and French sphere of 
influence Japan’s new offensive 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 22) marched 45 
miles inland from the shores of Bias 
Bay without much organized Chinese 
resistance, but with heavy Chinese 
casualties, In their rapid drive to- 
ward Canton, South China’s metropo- 
lis, the Japanese cut the Canton- 
Kowloon Railroad, which runs 110 
miles from British Hong Kong to Can- 
ton, thereby severing another artery 
over which vital Chinese war ma- 
terials flowed from abroad. All com- 
munication between Canton and Hong 
Kong was cut. Though each new ad- 
vance met fresh and stronger Chinese 
resistance, the Japanese were not 
checked until they reached Wongtong 
and Sheklung, 45 miles east of Canton. 
At that point 100,000 well-equipped 
Chinese troops entrenched in strong 
positions gave the invaders their first 
serious opposition. 

Central China: After warning ves- 
sels of neutral powers to move up- 
stream from Hankow, the Japanese 
claimed their three-way Yangtze Val- 
ley offensive was smashing steadily 
closer to the provisional capital, On 
the direct river route the Japanese 
captured Shihweiyao, only 75 miles 
down stream, while to the south an- 
other column occupied Teian and 
Yangsin, long barriers to a drive on 
the Canton-Hankow Railway south of 
Hankow. To the north, the Japanese 
column which cut the Peiping-Han- 
kow railroad at Sinyang was reported 
advancing down that line toward 
Hankow. 
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Asides Abroad— 


Sss-s-s-s-s: In Berlin last week offi- 
cials ruled that violators of auto traffic 
regulations, in addition to being liable 
to fines and license suspensions, will 
have to face a new penalty. When a 
policeman observes a motorist failing 
to slow down at intersections, hogging 
the highway or driving at excessive 
speeds, he will stop the motorist, de- 
flate his tires and leave him standing 
in the road to reflect on his sins, 

Super-Shopper: In the cities of 
northern Italy, the Sultan of Sumatra 
went on an extensive shopping tour. 
When he goes home, he will have 700 
Italian neckties to give to friends who 
had asked for them. 


Betrayed: In London, the congrega- 
tion of a Methodist church sang the 
hymn: “Simply Trusting Every Day.” 
Outside the church, three men stole 
the minister’s automobile. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Super-Eye 

Even through the most high-power- 
ed lenses, men cannot clearly distin- 
guish anything shorter than a wave- 
length of light. This is less than 
1/100th of a millimeter. From any- 
thing smaller than themselves, light 
waves either are not reflected to the 
eye at all or travel in seriously dis- 
torted shape. Viewed through ordi- 
nary microscopes, extremely small ob- 
jects are either invisible or blurred. 

Last week, Professor William V. 
Houston of the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena announced 
that he had constructed an apparatus 
to overcome this important difficulty. 
His instrument was a microscope 
without a lens. To get images, it used 
an ingenious substitute for light. 

Like light, electric impulses travel 
im. waves; these are called electrons. 
They are about 1/100,000th as long as 
light waves and can be reflected from 
much smaller things than light. 

Professor Houston’s machine bom- 
bards objects to be examined with a 
stream of electrons. Bouncing back, 
the electrons travel in a pattern which 
is the same size and shape as the sur- 
face they have struck, As they travel, 
they are passed through a powerful 
magnetic field which spreads them 
into a bigger version of their original 
pattern. Once spread, the electrons 
strike a photographic plate, where they 
print a vastly magnified image. 

As has already been done with a 
similar instrument in Berlin, Profes- 
sor Houston will be able to print pic- 
tures of infinitesimal germs which will 
appear to be as big as pennies. Lens 
microscopes made it possible for men 
to discover the existence of germs, and 
produced an epochal revolution in the 
science of medicine. From the elec¢ 
tronic microscope, more revolutions 
may result not only in medicine but in 
man’s knowledge of the fundamental 
construction of all matter. 


Medicine at Duke 


As the richest educational institu- 
tion in the South, Duke University at 
Durham, N. C., takes a dutiful interest 
in the problems of the region where it 
does its work. That region has a big- 
ger health problem than any other 
sizeable area of the United States. 

Two weeks ago, Duke began to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of its 
founding. Fittingly, the first observa- 
tion of Duke’s first century was a 
meeting of 500 doctors to hear a dis- 
cussion of medical problems particu- 
larly vital to the South, Last week, 





-after a three-day meeting, the Duke 


centennial record included reports on 
two topics: “Diseases of Interest to the 
South” and “The Future of American 
Medicine.” 

Diseases: The south’s climate, which 
is warm and wet, has given the region 


pe + 
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diseases of its own. But some diseases 
complacently regarded by other sec- 
tions of the country as “southern” 
actually affect other parts of the na- 
tion, and need to be advertised on that 
accOunt. Both these points were illus- 
trated by the following Duke reports: 

@ Hot sun thins human blood. In 
addition, southern diseases like hook- 
worm, pellagra and malaria produce 
varying degrees of anemia, which is 
therefore one of the South’s outstand- 
ing medical problems. Ways to build 
up red corpuscles were discussed by 
Dr. George H. Whipple of Rochester, 
N. Y., co-winner of a Nobel Prize in 
1934. He emphasized that dairy prod- 
ucts and vegetables were of little use 
in building hemogoblin. Small injec- 
tions of iron, he said, were beneficial; 
meat products had high blood-build- 





Mencken Countered With a Quatrain 


ing value, with liver highest on the 
list. 

@ Sprue is marked by mouth sores, 
emaciation, anemia and blotching of 
the skin. It is commonly regarded as 
a disease of the South. Dr. Albert M. 
Snell of the Mayo Foundation, Roches- 
ter, Minn., announced a finding of 
medical studies of the past 10 years: 
the north is afflicted with its own 
variety of sprue, which is harder to 
treat than its southern cousin, 

q E. Hystolitica is a parasitic 
amoeba found in drinking water. It 
causes infections in the brain, liver, 
intestines and other parts of the body. 
Although the best known outbreak of 
amoebic dysentery was at Chicago 
during the city’s Century of Progress 
exposition, doctors still think of 
amoebic diseases as southern and trop- 
ical. Dr, Charles F. Craig of New Or- 
leans, La., challenged this theory, 
quoting an extensive medical survey 
to show that amoebic infections were 
relatively common in the northern and 
western regions, and were increasing 
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Pathfinder 
everywhere. The niutmber of persons 
affected, he said, was between 500,000 
and 1,000,000. 

Future: Although it is of interest to 
the entire nation, the future of Amer- 
ican medicine holds out hope of par- 
ticular development in the South. 
There are more than 100,000 doctors 
in the American Medical Association. 
but only 6,000 in the Southern Medica! 
Association. Particularly for the 
South, medicine’s future promises ex 
tension of medical services to reach 
more of the people. 

At Durham, Dr. John P. Peters oi 
Yale University was favorable to ex 
tension through one of two methods: 
(1) through health clinics supported 
by small monthly dues from members 
of cooperative associations; or (2) 
through national health insurance, 
whereby low-income groups would 
contribute taxes to insure themselves 
of care by government doctors. 

Henry L. Mencken, well-known col- 
umnist of the Baltimore Sun, was un- 
able to make an address he had in- 
tended to make at Durham, but he 
countered Dr. Peters from Baltimore. 
He took Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore an as example of a social- 
ized medical service, since it gives frec 
care to the needy. Discussing births 
at the hospital, he declared: “Exactl) 
half of the white mothers were regis- 
tered as habitual or intermittent pau- 
pers, and. more than 37 per cent of 
the colored mothers. Of the whites, 
89 per cent came from families known 
to be afflicted by alcoholism, mental 
aberrations or other impediments to 
normal living, and of the blacks, 86.14 
per cent.” - To clinch his point, he 
quoted a quatrain: 





Science finds out ingenious ways to kill 

Strong then, and keep alive the weak 
and ill, 

That these a sickly progeny may breed, 

Too poor to tax, too numerous to feed. 


Opposite to Mencken’s thesis was 
the belief that good health increases 
individual and national wealth. Act- 
ing on that belief two months ago, the 
Department of Justice ordered an in- 
vestigation of the American Medical 
Association and of the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society. Last week in 
Washington, a Federal grand jury be- 
gan hearings to see whether the two 
medical groups should be indicted for 
unlawfully repressing cooperative as- 
sociations formed by private individ- 
uals to protect their own health. 
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Crash Preventers 


Particularly, during foggy, “duck- 
walking” weather, airplane crashes 
provide American newspapers with 
ghastly headlines. Many phycholo- 
gists are convinced that the bewilder- 
ing number of recording instruments 
in transport planes confuses. pilots, 
causes them to get lost and crash into 
mountain sides. Airmen answer that 


——————»- 
FACTS ABOUT PILES—FREE 


Before you try risky or harsh treatment, 
read a free book offered by McCleary Clinic, 
4482 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad. 
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ALL for $2°° 


$4.00 VALUE—YOU SAVE $2.00 






CLUB NO. 4 
isehold Magazine 
i Stories $1 
e Country Home os 
A THFINDER 
VALUE $2.00—YOU SAVE $0.70 
CLUB NO. 6 
man’s World 
il Stories ‘ 
merican Poultry Journal $1 AO 
arm Journal eo 
\{THFINDER 
VALUE $2.25—YOU SAVE $0.85 
CLUB NO. 8 
man’s World : 
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rm Journal v7 
\THFINDER 
VALUE $2.25—YOU SAVE $0.85 


Household Group 


CLUB NO. 1: 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 
PATHFINDER 


Each Magazine One Full Year— 
88 Big issues 


ALL for $1°° 


$3.00 VALUE—YOU SAVE $1.40 
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CLUB NO. 8 
man’s World 
usehold Magazine 
i Stories 
e Country Home 
A THFINDER 
VALUE $2.50—YOU SAVE $1.06 


CLUB NO. 11 
\Woman’s World 
ousehold Magazine 
0d Stories 
\merican Poultry Journal 
lother’s Home Life 
ie Country Home 


$1 .60 
PATHFINDER 


VALUE $3.00—YOU SAVE $1.40 


Hard to Beat 


CLUB NO. 42 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 


PATHFINDER 


Each ——. One Full Year— 
100 Big issues 


ALL for $2°° 


$4.00 VALUE—YOU SAVE $2.00 
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CLUB NO. 13 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 


$] .60 
PATHFINDER 


VALUE $3.00—YOU SAVE $1.40 
Better Homes & Gardens 


CLUB NO. 14 
PATHFINDER $] .60 


Pictorial Review 
VALUE $3.00—YOU SAVE $1.40 








4 Magazines 


Any Three in Addition to PATHFINDER 


HE NS Si oi vc 0k twbe's 52 issues 
1 American Boy .............. 8 Months 
2 American Fruit Grower ....... 2 Years 
3 American Poultry Journal ..... 2 Years 
4 Breeder’s Gazette ............ 2 Years 
& Capper’s Farmer ............. 2 Years 
6 Christian Herald ........... 6 Months 
7 Home Arts-Neediecraft ........ 2 Years 
8 Household Magazine ......... 2 Years 
9 Love and Romance .......... 1 Year 
10 McCali’s Magazine ............ 1 Year 
41 Motion Picture Magazine ....... 1 Year 
TE MED 2 cceacenge anecaee 1 Year 
413 Open Road (Boys) ............ 1 Year 
14 Parente Magazine ........... 6 Months 
165 Pictorial Review .............. 1 Year 
16 Poultry Tribune ........e000- 2 Years 
17 Romantic Stories ............. 1 Year 
Se EE UE. Bo v6 6 cc cece cceces 1 Year 
19 Successful Farming .......... 2 Years 
20 True Confessions ............. 1 Year 
21 True Experiences ............ 41 Year 
22 True Romances .............. 1 Year 
23 Woman's World ............. 2 Years 
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Simply select your three favorite maga- 

zines and check the corresponding num- 

bers in the order blank. 

Pictorial Review 

Mofion Picture Magazine 

PATHFINDER . 

VALWE $3.00—-YOU SAVE $1.40 

CLUB NO. 17 

McCall’s Magazine 

Pictorial Review 

PATHFINDER * 

VALUE $3.00—YOU SAVE $1.40 

Subscriptions can be new, renewal or ex- 

rices are not good outside 
agazines in each club must 

all go to one address. No changes or sub- 

stitutions can be allowed, 
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CLUB NO. 23 CLUB NO. 21 
Pictorial Review McCall’s Magazine 
McCall's Magazine ' Motion Picture Magazine 
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Each Magazine One Full Year— Each Magazine One Full Year—~ 
88 Big Issues 88 Big Issues 
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VALUE $3.00—YOU SAVE $1.40 
CLUB NO. 20 
Household Magazine $1 15 
PATHFINDER : 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s Magazine 
The Country Home 
VALUE $4.00—YOU SAVE $2.00 
Motion Picture Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 
88 Big Issues 


McCall’s Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 
VALUE $3.50—YOU SAVE $1.76 
Household Magazine 
CLUB NO. 44 
PATHFINDER 
$4.50 VALUE—YOU SAVE $2.00 e 


Better Homes & Gardens G 

PATHFINDER @ 
Better Homes & Gardens 

CLUB NO. 24 
; 
Good Stories $2 00 
PATHFINDER 
True Story 
Each Magazine One Full Year— 
$2.00 


CLUB NO. 25 
McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
VALUE $4.00—YOU SAVE $2.00 
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CLUB NO. 29 
True Story Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 


$2.25 
PATHFINDER 


VALUE $4.00—YOU SAVE $1.76 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
send Club No, 


ager ee er ee oe Re eee 


For the enclosed §........ 


See offer in center of page and check numbers of 
——- desired if you choose to make up your 
own club. 


REESESLILSE BR OE BEER Res 
13 eid | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21) 22) 23 


My club includes PATHFINDER one full year. 
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Sandretto’s Instrument Measured Bounces 


they need not only fewer instruments, 
but better ones. Last week, science 
had provided them with two. 


Guide: To get back on their course 
in foggy weather, straying pilots have 
to make elaborate and hasty mathe- 
matical calculations; chances of error 
are great. Working with American 
Airlines, scientists of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company and of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America announced per- 
fection of a simple and automatic di- 
rection finder. A radio-compass, it 
points straight at any station from 
which a pilot is able to pick up broad- 
casts, and enables him quickly and 
easily to orient himself in the sky. 

Ground-detector: Unfortunately for 
aviation safety, air, like water, seeks 
its own level. It lies flat on the earth, 
regardless of hills and mountains. Air- 
plane instruments depend on air pres- 
sure for their measurement of alti- 
tude, and cannot detect changes in the 
ground surface. Thus, pilots flying 
blind in bad weather have crashed 
into hills and mountains because their 
altimeters only showed their héight 
above sea level. 

Last week, United Airlines techni- 
cians were studying a new altimeter, 
developed by Peter Sandretto, radio 
expert of United Airlines, and engi- 
neers of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. It was a receiving-sending ra- 
dio apparatus designed to show pi- 
lots their heights over any obstruc- 
tions. 

In a successful test in a United Air- 
lines plane, the new instrument sent 
électric impulses to the earth and 
measured the infinitesimal time it took 
them to bounce back. A comparatively 
short interval meant a low altitude 
over obstructions, while a compara- 
tively long interval indicated safe 
clearance. 

Not yet developed so that it can be 
applied to ordinary transport ee 
the new instrument is so sensitive that 
its recording needle will jiggle when 
it is flown over a rowboat on. a flat 
lake. In about a year, United Airlines 
officials said, it will be ready to warn 
blinded pilots of any sudden rises be- 
neath them and to insure safe flying 
even in bad weather. 


BUSINESS, FARM 





AAA: “Bargains” ° 


“Millions of Americans need more 
food and more clothes, yet the New 
Deal is trying to plow under cotton 
and food crops.” 

In all the stream of criticism poured 
upon the Roosevelt Administration’s 
farm policies, no charge has recurred 
more often than that one, Last week, 
still struggling with the increasingly 
vexing problem of crop surpluses, the 
Department of Agriculture was consid- 
ering a plan to turn the criticism to 
its own uses. 

In Washington, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry Wallace declared: “If 
there is to be any dumping of surplus 
farm products, it will be done at home 
to help the lower third of our people, 
rather than foreign countries.” The 
Secretary then went on to explain that 
he was “looking into” a scheme where- 
by the government would buy surplus 
crops at one price from farmers and 
sell finished products made from them 
at a lower price to needy citizens. In 
this way, he suggested, farm income 
might be bolstered, and at the same 
time the economic problems of the 
“lower third” might be alleviated.t 

With the “two-price” system still in 
hazy outline form, experts guessed it 
might work this way: Persons in need 
would receive cards allowing them to 
buy goods at Jlower-than-average 
prices. The government would sell 
raw materials to processors and manu- 
facturers at less than cost, and the 
finished, cheaply produced goods 
would be distributed to card-holders 
through wholesalers and retailers. 

Wallace’s suggestions met with im- 

t Something along these lines has already been 
undertaken by the Agriculture Department’s Federal 
am ny Commodities Corporation, which has been 
buying up some surplus foodstuffs for free distribu- 
tion to those on relief. But the ‘‘two-price’’ system 
broached by Wallace would far exceed the pro- 


gram by handling such major crops at cotton, corn 
and wheat and by distributing finished goods to a 


much wider low-income group than represented by 
relief rolls alone. 








mediate approval in Washington. Se, 
er4l Congressmen quickly declared 
themselves in favor of junking th: 
entire AAA program for a far-reaching 
“two-price” system, and promised to 
make such a proposal at the next ses 
sion. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
who probably would have to find 
funds for any such program, said h: 
was “delighted” with the notion. 

Elsewhere, the idea met much les 
enthusiasm. Grocers and other foo 
handlers warned that competitio 
from government-subsidized goods 
might be ruinous to their businesses, 
and textile men were reported to b: 
highly dubious of the plan. 

Any chance that Wallace would con 
sider replacing his present crop-con- 
trol program with AAA “bargains” 
was quickly dispelled. Before 5,00) 
farmers at Springfield, Ill., the Secre- 
tary said he would ask few changes in 
AAA from the next Congress. Warn- 
ing farmers once again to “look out fo: 
unlimited production unless you want 
to get hurt,” Wallace praised AAA fo: 
holding farm income to within 12 per 
cent of what it was last year, whik 
industrial employment and payrolls 
had sagged more than 30 per cent, 

ee 


Jai Alai—Flop? 

Of the millions of dollars paid year- 
ly by Americans to watch athletic con- 
tests, no inconsiderable portion is 
spent in New York City. There within 
the last 10 years, such sports as ice 
hockey, basketball and professional 
football have enjoyed great success as 
business ventures, 


Last week, reports said that the lat- 
est game to be introduced to Manhat- 
tan was beginning to look like a com- 
mercial flop. This was jai alai, na- 
tional sport of Cuba and often called 
the fastest game in the world. Pro- 


International 


Players Tumbled, As Did Gate Receipts, When Jai Alai Made Its Debut in Gotham 
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nounced “high lie,” it came to Gotham 
a month ago under the auspices of a 
group of promoters headed by Mike 

Jacobs, the present “ezar” of boxing. 

Originating in Spain 300 years ago, 
jai alai was first played by slapping a 
hard ball against a wall with the bare 
hand. The modern game is much 
more elaborate. On a 150-foot court 
called a fronton, from two to five 
players sling against cement walls a 
rock-like pellet a little smaller than a 
baseball] from curved wicker baskets 
strapped to their wrists. The ball 
(pelota) sometimes travels over 100 
miles an hour, bruising spills are fre- 
quent and the total effect on the cus- 
tomer is dizzying. 

To push the game in Manhattan, 
Jacobs and his co-promoters sunk 
$100,000 in building a fronton in the 
famous old Hippodrome Theater and 
in gathering 30 of the world’s best 
players. But as a business proposi- 
tion, jat alai was not a roaring success. 
According to the amusement weekly 
Variety, box office receipts at Some 
contests were as low as $250. Tickets 
priced at $1.65 sold for 50 cents. 

Those familiar with the game sus- 
pected that one big reason for its fail- 
ure to catch New York’s fancy was the 
presence of detectives at the matches. 
Rapid-fire betting among spectators 
as the game progresses has always 
been an integral part of jai alai in 
other parts, but plainclothesmen in 


Manhattan were quick to stifle all at- 


tempts at wagering. 


Drink & Dollars 


In 1937, the American people spent 
a total of $3,602,555,706 on 1,939,869,- 
030 gallons of alcoholic beverages. 

Made public last week, these figures 
were contained in a survey of alco- 
holic beverage consumption and ad- 
vertising compiled by Media Records, 
Inc., a statistical and fact-gathering 
organization. On the average, the sur- 
vey showed, each U. S. citizen paid 
$29.35 in 1937 for 15.8 gallons_of beer, 
ale, wine and liquor. 

On the basis of money spent, the 
survey indicated, favorite drink of 
Americans is beer and ale. For 56,172,- 
330 barrels, an increase of 3,172,289 
barrels over 1936, Americans spent 
$1,685,169,000. Next strongest lure for 
the drinkers’ dollar was hard liquors, 
for which $1,680,925,332 was spent on 
133,426,800 gallons, a gain of 22,181,945 
gallons over the previous year. Sales 
of 65,100,000 gallons of wine, however, 
brought in only $236,460,474. 

Residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, according to the survey, spent 
more. on alcoholic stimulants than 
those in any other section—an average 
of $79.95 a person. The nation’s capi- 
tal, however, did not lead in the 
amount of liquor consumed. Leading 
in this category was Nevada with a 
per capita consumption of 28.54 gal- 
lons, followed by Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Maryland. In both consump- 
tion and expenditures, Mississippi was 
the lowest. There, on the average, 
each individual spent $2 for liquor last 
year and drank 2.07 gallons. 
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Prince Charming, Yale ‘09 


When apple-cheeked, broad-shoul- 
dered Prince Charming wooed his leve 
with song in Walt Disney’s epic-mak- 
ing film, “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” he might have been reeall- 
ing a melody of his college days—if 
the Prince was a graduate of Yale 
University’s class of 1909. 

Such, at any rate, was the sugges- 
tion implicit in a suit on file last week 
in New York City, in which the Allen 
Music Publishing Company claimed 
that the tender ballad, “Some Day Pll 
Find My Love,” sung in the film by 
the Prince and his Snow White, was 
very much like the “Old Eli March,” 
written and composed by Wadsworth 
Doster, Yale ’09. Realizing that the 
Prince’s antiquity as a fairy-tale char- 











A Yale Man? 


Snow White’s Prince: 


acter hardly jibed with a Yale career, 
however, the Allen Company, which 
holds copyright to the “Old Eli March,” 
accused Disney and his distributors 
of “deliberate piracy” of the song.7 
As set forth in the complaint, the 
words to“Some Day Ill Find My Leve,” 
set to a dreamy valse moderato, run: 


Some day my Prince (love) will come, 
some day I'll find my love; 

And how thrilling that moment will 
be, when the Prince (girl) of my 
dreams comes to me. 


The “Old Eli March,” in 
quickstep rythm, goes: 
Here’s to old Eli, cheers to old Eli, 


years through to old Eli 
And for Yale, Yale, Yale, for Yale. 


stirring 


Disney, who did not comment on 
the suit, must have felt a twinge of 
regret at accusations against him in- 
volving Eli traditions. Although he 
never went to school after he was 16, 
he received an honorary degree last 
June from Yale. 

At the same time, word came from Los ‘eles, 
., that other auste from ‘“‘Snow: White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” “ag © involved Disney in still another 
court wg + ymond Praunfelder, Swiss yodel- 
te asserted that some a his choice yodeling melodies 

had been pilfered and used in 


Dis Disney  siudios possible sale in 1907. Praunfelder 
Disney or aunfe’ 
000 damages. 
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Ssh! Spies! 


_ If everyone concerned with the 
trial of the three alleged German 
spies in New York City were not so 
straight-faced—dignified Federal Judge 
Soha C. Knox, United States Attorney 
Lamar Hardy, the stalwart court at- 
tendants, the three defendants and 
Guenther Gustav Rumrich, the con- 
fessed international spy who had turn- 


“ed against the other three—the temp- 


tation to term the whole proceedings a 
farce would be almost irresistible. If 
the testimony of Rumrich is true, never 
have spies been so inept, never has 
the fine old sinister system of espion- 
age fallen into such low repute. 

For example, there are Rumrich’s 
accounts of his own spying activi- 
ties. Told to meet a “spy director” 
at a New York restaurant “in the first 
booth,” Rumrich arrived at the spot 
to find the booth occupied by two 
elderly ladies drinking tea. By the 
time they had finished their repast, the 
time for rendezvous had long since 
passed and Rumrich did not establish 
contact with the man he was to meet 
until a month later. Again, Rumrich 
said he had been told to meet another 
German agent in a midtown hotel; he 
had received a map of the hotel lobby 
with an X marking the spot where the 
agent would be sitting, reading a copy 
of the Times. To Rumrich’s con- 
fusion, at the appointed time he ap- 
peared at the spot marked X and found 
not one man but two sitting there and 
both were reading the Times. Rum- 
rich accosted the wrong man. 

This, then, is the portrait of a mod- 
ern spy. And if Rumrich’s former co- 
defendants—Otto Voss, airplane me- 
chanic; Erich Glaser, former soldier 


‘ attached to Mitchell Field, and Jo- 


hanna Hoffman, former shipboard 
hairdresser—prove to have been only 
as able as Rumrich, spying has indeed 
fallen on sorry days. Apparently, 
there isn’t a spy among the defendants 
fit to touch the hem of a Mata Hari or 
a Mile. Docteur; not a one worthy 
of shining the shoes of a Secret Agent 
K-9 or a Dan Dunn. 

Without the least training in espion- 
age, the American of average intelli- 
gence ought to be able to do a better 
job.than Rumrich. Confronted with 
the problem of the two tea-sipping 
ladies “in the first booth,” the thing 
for Rumrich to have done seems 
startlingly obvious. He should have’ 
slipped into the kitchen, slugged the 
waiter serving “the first booth,” don- 
ned the waiter’s uniform and put on 
a false mustache, Then, a small por- 
tion of “knockout drops” in each cup 
would have disposed very neatly of 
the feminine obstacles. 

The second problem is a bit more 
gifficutt but a good spy should be equal 
© any emergency. What to do when 
two men are sitting on the spot mark- 





EDITORIAL 





ed X and each is reading the Times? 
Well, the thing for Rumrich to have 
done was to reason this way: “Since 
I am a German spy and since I know 
that only one of these two men reading 
the Times is also a German spy, I must 
make known my identity to my fellow 
spy without arousing the suspicions of 
the other man.” The best plan for 
Rumrich then to have followed is this: 
he should have whistled a few bars of 
Deutschland Uber Alles and waited 
for a sign of recognition. 

We realize there is the possibility 
of a slight hitch here. The song 
Deutschland Uber Alles has the same 
tune as “Stand Columbia,” the alma 
mater song of Columbia University. 
It may be that had Rumrich whistled 
this tune, it would have been over- 
heard ‘by an old grad and Rumrich 
would have been whisked off to a foot- 
ball game or to a class reunion. How- 
ever, no one has ever denied that the 
life ef a spy is ‘filled with peril; the 
spy has to take some chances. 

We don’t wish to prejudge the de- 
fendants in the spy trial, nor do we 
wish to be accused of disrespect for 
the law. But it is our humble opinion 
that the cause of justice, to say nothing 
of the safety of our shores, could never 
be better served than to send these 
spies baek to their spying. With Rum- 
rich’s greatest contribution to the 
Third Reich’s knowledge of our de- 
fense systems a picture post card, 
bought in a local store, of the Panama 
Canal, America should sit back and 
enjoy, not punish, such activities. It 
might even be a nice gesture if Rum- 
rich and his cohorts were presented 
with peaked caps, a complete set of 
disguises and shiny silver badges bear- 
ing the distinctive and impressive em- 
blem “SPY.” 


q 
Her Majesty The Queen 


One day this week an event quite 
unlike any of which we have ever 
heard was to take place in Galveston, 
Texas. Sponsored by the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce, the event was 
to be the coronation by refugees from 
inland fields of hay and goldenrod of 
—a Hay Fever Queen. 

Imagination all but buckles at the 
thought of such an award. What are 
the qualifications, who are the en- 
trants for the honor? Our own ideas 
of queenly characteristics, formed by 
early reading of the lives of King Ar- 
thur and Queen Guinevere and tem- 
pered in later years by scanning photo- 
graphs of the entrants for the Atlantic 
City Bathing Beauty crown, are com- 
pounded of equal parts of graciousness, 
regal bearing, nobility, kindliness and 
beauty. But a Hay Fever Queen does 
not seem to fit anywhere into—this 
picture. 

Will the Queen be selected for the 


d 


heartiest sneezes, for the teariest eyes, 
for the reddest nose?. Will her royal 
robes be made of handkerchiefs, her 
scepter be a vial of immunizer? Will 
the audience indicate its favorite with 
sniffles instead of applause? There 
is something almost gruesome aboui 
the selection of a Hay Fever Queen. 
We can see the day almost upon us 
when contests will start for selection 
of a Queen of the Common Cold, the 
Housemaid’s Knee Queen, 

We hope we are being overpessi- 
mistic about all this and that when 
the pictures of the Hay Fever Queen 
appear, they will show her to be al! 
the things we fear she shall not be. 
We shall be waiting anxiously for a 
first glimpse of her majesty—with our 
fingers crossed. 


q 
Groucho, Chico, Harpo, Karl? 


One can say what one likes abou! 
the dictator countries but no one could 
ever accuse their rulers of having «a 
sense of humor. For a long time, no 
movie house in Berlin has dared to 
show a picture of Charlie Chaplin. 
Although the official reason for the ban 
has never been given, the chances are 
that high Nazi officials realize it would 
be a dense moviegoer indeed who 
would not think of the tiny mustache 
decorating the lip of Adolf Hitler 
whenever he saw its exact duplicate 
on the whimsical face of the cinema 
comedian, 

Last week Italy, in the throes of its 
ruler’s new found affection for Ger- 
many, began to take up the ban on 
Chaplin. For good measure, it threw 
in one of its own—on the Marx Broth- 
ers. We can understand why II Duce 
might prefer his countrymen not to 
find anything laughable in his good 
friend Hitler, but where there is a 
parallel for either Hitler or Mussolini 
in the amiable Marx Brothers we are 
at a loss to understand. Certainly 
neither Hitler nor Mussolini would 
have the aplomb at pricking stuffed 
shirts that is Groucho’s, the mad in- 
ventiveness that is Chico’s, the mute, 
wild-eyed appeal that is Harpo’s. 

The official explanation does not 
seem to give the answer. The Fascist 
newspaper II Tevere speaks of a Marx 
Brothers production, “A Night at the 
Opera,” as being a “perfect example of 
the degenerated quality of the Jewish 
race” and calls their antics “only a 
big bluff. Their clowning may suc- 
ceed in drawing a smile from servants, 
but Italians do not need to take de- 
light in their stupidity.” 

Our own guess is that Italy’s high 
officials. are a little confused as to 
just who the Marx Brothers are. They 
should know that there is Groucho, 
Chico, Harpo, and once there was 
Zeppo. Never did Karl Marx, father 
of Communism, belong to that branch 
of the family. 

If the Fascist leaders fear Hollywood 
is making fun of the dictators, they 
should cast a suspicious eye in a slight- 
ly different direction. Specifically, at 
one of the seven dwarfs—one named 
D—PEY. : 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Tea Fast 


The declining interest of young peo- 
ple in religion is a thing that worries 
many churchmen, Last week, a pas- 
tor in Palmerton, Pa., revealed he was 
employing a drastic remedy. 

For two weeks, the Rev. Lazar 
Kirchenkoff of St. George’s Russian 
Orthodox Church in the Pennsylvania 
town lived on nothing but tea. De- 
claring “man’s stomach is the worst 
enemy of religion,” the sad-faced pas- 
tor posed willingly for photographers 
as he sipped his liquid meals. 

Although some members of his con- 
sregation were said to be annoyed at 
the publicity brought their church by 
the tea fast, Kirchenkoff said he would 
continue to abstain from solid nourish- 
ment for at least three weeks. At his 
first mass after revealing his ascetic 
experiment, attendance quadrupled. 

Omitting to explain just what con- 
nection there might be between his tea 
diet and increasing St. George’s young 
parishioners, the cleric declaimed: 

“The stomach is a sensual animal. 
You do not havetoobey your stomach.” 
re 


After Death 


Death comes to 1,400,000 Americans 
every year—but Americans do not like 
to be reminded of the fact. Little is 
heard, therefore, of the professional 
activities of the men and women whose 
business it is to lay the dead to their 
final rest. Last week was an excep- 
tion. In two cities, funeral directors 
ind managers of crematories met in 
national convention. 

Cremators: In St. Louis, Mo., the 
25-year-old Cremation Association re- 
viewed the progress of the long-de- 
bated cause of cremation (burning of 
the body). Since the first American 
cremation was performed in 1876, ad- 
vocates of the cause have had to buck 
the scruples of many religious groups, 
notably the Roman Catholic church, 
which oppose cremation as an irrever- 
ent attack on Christian faith in, the 
resurrection of the body. 

Champions of cremation argue that 
it spares at least the irreverence of ex- 
humation, that it-takes away the fear 
of neglect of graves, and that it is more 
sanitary than burial. Faced with a 
greater squeamishness than exists in 
England, where brilliant neon signs 
advertise crematories, the American 
association nevertheless reported 
progress: between 1919 and 1923, 72,- 
900 bodies were burned in 87 Amer- 
ican crematories. Between 1933 and 
1937, there were 275,000 incinerations 
and the number of crematories had 
increased to 150, 

Funeral Directors: Larger of the 
conventions was that of big, prosper- 
ous National Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation-of the United States. Meeting 
at New York City in 57th convention, 
2,000 delegates heard retiring presi- 





dent Samuel J. Waters of New York 
lash out at the “burial racket.” 

Said Waters: Burial societies which 
agree to inter members in exchange 
for monthly fees are flourishing all 
over the United States, especially in 
the south. Often the organizer finds 
the costs of burial exceeding collec- 
tions, “corrals all moneys .. . and 
escapes to new and greener pastures.” 
To curb the racket, Waters suggested 
that the funeral directors campaign for 
state insurance laws, which would 
require burial societies to maintain 
adequate reserve funds, and would 
keep their finances under the eye of 
the state. 

To Waters’ recommendation, presi- 
dent-elect Charles W. Porterfield of 
Holton, Kans., added another. Point- 
ing dut that one out of five Americans 
dies without leaving enough money for 
his funeral costs (which average $200), 


International 


Kirchenkoff Fasted on Tea (see col. 1) 


Porterfield proposed that the Federal 
government, possibly through pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, help 
pay the poor man’s last expenses on 
earth. 


ee 


Briefs 


@ As a Negro chorus sang at the 
Orange Glade Baptist Church in Mi- 
ami, Fla., last week, 15 unrobed mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan invaded the 
church and told the minister that 
“there is an unwritten law in this 
town that colored people cannot take 
part in services at a white church.” 
When the cleric refused to dismiss the 
chorus, the Klansmen left quietly. 

@ Breaking all precedent, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company last week 
ventured a Sunday program of modi- 
fied jazz. Immediately, the Lord’s Day 
Observance Committee protested to the 
B. B._C. “with every nerve and fibre 
of our religious conviction,” 
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Joseph Goebbels 


This week, from the North Sea sand 
dunes to the hills of newly annexed 
Sudetenland, 76,000,000 Germans cele- 
‘brate the birthday of a man whom 
most of them vaguely dislike and many 
of them actively hate and fear. Every 
German radio station will broadcast 
his biography; every German news- 
paper will print a congratulatory edi- 
torial—and with good reason. Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment, 
could make life extremely unpleasant 
for any German editor or announcer 
who failed to congratulate him on his 
4ist birthday. 

Nowhere were birthday banners 
more conspicuous than in the factory 
city of Rheydt in “Germany’s steel 
heart,” the smoky, industrial Ruhr. 
There, on Oct. 29, 1897, a wizened baby 
with a club foot was born to a factory 
foreman and a blacksmith’s daughter. 
The baby grew into a lame boy whose 
black eyes glittered in a head that 
seemed too big for his frail shoulders. 
Little Joseph Goebbels (pronounced 
Gur-bulls) could not run as fast as 
other boys. Instead of running, 
therefore, he read. In his queer big 
head ambition grew. 

When other 17-year-old German 
boys went to the trenches in 1914, 
Goebbels went to college. Rejected 
for military service because of his de- 
formity, he drifted from one univer- 
sity to another. At the seventh stop, 
Heidelberg, he finally won his docto- 
rate of philosophy in 1921, coming off 
with high honors. Meanwhile he read 
Karl Marx and listened to Socialist 
soapbox speeches. 

Germany at, that time was seething 
with revolution. Child of the factory, 
Goebbels might have been a Commu- 
nist if French troops had not occupied 
the Ruhr. That occupation humiliated 
the German people and convinced 
many workers that putting their faith 
in the “workers of the world” would 
lead only to betrayal. Goebbels, guess- 


ing that one day the hurt pride of the _ 


nation would turn to a new national- 
ism, foresaw that such a movement 
would be a magnificent tool for ambi- 
tion. In 1922, he learned of the Na- 
tional Socialist German Workers’ 
Party of Munich and its leader, Adolf 
Hitler, a hack painter who was re- 
garded locally as a crackpot. Goeb- 
bels had found his tool. 

To the struggling Nazi party, Goeb- 
bels brought a genius for the organi- 
zation of propaganda. Supporting 
himself by running a cheap Berlin 
journal, Die Voelkische Freiheit, he 
wormed his way upward, slippery as 
Satan. None of his colleagues trusted 


him—‘“he is the Mephistdpheles of the 
arty,” they said—but all respected 
his ability. 
From the beginning Goebbels was 
bound to Hitler by hate and love. He 





envied the Fuehrer’s leadership. At 
the same time he admired Hitler and 
divined that the best way to further 
his own ambition would be to pro- 
mote Hitler’s. 

Because he is the best-educated of 
Hitler’s lieutenants, Goebbels is often 
called “Hitler’s one-man brain trust.” 
Hitler, Field Marshal Hermann Goer- 
ing, and Goebbels—Nazis One, Two, 
and Three—are referred to respective- 
ly as “the Mouth, the Muscle, and the 
Mind.” This is an over-simplification 
of their true role. Goering butchered 
and Goebbels scribbled the Nazi party 
to success, but the idea man behind 
both has always been Hitler. It was 
Hitler who, plumbing the deepest cur- 
rents of German opinion, brought to 
the surface the idea that Jews and 
Socialists “sapping the front line” had 
turned Germany’s shining World war 
victory into shameful defeat. Goeb- 
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Goebbels Once Made His Wife a “Dictator” 


bels took the idea and soaked it into 
the German mass mind with his news- 
paper, Der Angriff. 

Press-agent extraordinary, Goebbels 
is the creator of the Hitler legend. He 
is also the whitewasher of the Nazi 
reputation. In the 1920s the party 
had an unsavory name because its 
ranks included a clique of homo- 
sexuals. As early as 1922 a Nazi meet- 
ing at Munich voted that no woman 
should ever hold political office. Goeb- 
bels twisted the party’s abnormal dis- 
like of women into something “re- 
spectable”—the doctrine that woman’s 
place is in the kitchen and the ma- 
ternity ward. In 1934 he had the 
brilliant idea of attributing the blood 
purge to moral reasons. Ernst Roehm, 
leader of the secret opposition to Hit- 
ler, happened to be a homosexual. 
Goebbels managed to convey to the 
German people the belief that Roehm 
was murdered because of his morals. 


Goebbels himself married young and 
happily. Magda Goebbels, blonde and 


* 





Pathfinder 


lovely, was a German refugee who 
fled from Belgium to Berlin during 
the war, and was brought up by ; 
Jewish family. Goebbels is her sec. 
ond husband. Once, he set up his wife 
as fashion dictator for all Germany 
but after three months the position 
was quietly eliminated from the Nazi 
scheme of things, 

She has borne him two blond 
daughters. The affection of Goebbels’ 
little girls for their “uncle Adolf” i: 
popularly supposed to be one facto: 
that keeps the Minister of Propagand: 
in the Fuehrer’s favor. 


Politically prominent after 1926, 
Goebbels was elected to the Reichstag 
in 1928 and named party propagand: 
chief in 1929. When he rose to powe: 
with Hitler in 1933 he was 36—Hit- 
ler’s junior by eight years, Goering’s 
by four, and the youngest man ever to 
have been named to a German cabinet 
post. He set about instantly bringing 
the press, radio, theater and cinema 
under his control. 


Under Goebbels’ direction, German 
newspapers have become dull but, for 
foreign state departments, required 
reading. The Nazi press onslaught on 
Czechoslovakia was plotted as care- 
fully as a military campaign. Head- 
lines which snarled, “Germany Has 
Waited Long Enough,” played no little 
part in scaring Britain and France into 
awarding Sudetenland to the Reich. 
Last week the German press was 
blossoming with a campaign to per- 
suade Britain that she should accept 
aerial inferiority to Germany, as Ger- 
many has accepted naval inferiority to 
Britain. “I can play upon public 
opinion,” boasts Dr. Goebbels, “as 
upon the stops of a mighty organ.” 

As an orator he is second only to 
Hitler. Millions of Americans heard 
his high, rather piping voice introduce 
the Fuehrer at the Sept. 12 party con- 
gress at Nuremberg. On that occasion 
Goebbels said, “Germany is behind 
Hitler as one man.” He said it over 
and over again, varying the words 
but not the thought. Repetition is 
the secret of his technique. “Hate 
the Jews!” “Value a common pros- 
titute above a married Jewess!”—his 
slogans bombard the German intel- 
ligence. 

With only one segment of the popula- 
tion is Goebbels popular, Economic 
radical and son of the Ruhr, he knows 
the phrases that charm the proletariat. 
“Stand up, you young aristocrats of a 
new working class! You are the aris- 
tocrats of the Third Reich!” he shout- 
ed to Berlin workmen in the 1920s. 
Whatever following Hitler has among 
factory workers—the class which 
profited least from the Nazi revolu- 
tion—is due to Goebbels. Other Ger- 
mans are suspicious of the little lame 
man with the glittering, un-Aryan eyes 
and swart skin. “The dwarf is born 
of the devil,” they grumble. “No 
honest German could be so clever.” 

So they whisper, in private, but they 
celebrate Goebbels’ birthday. The 
Minister of Propaganda can make life 
very disagreeable for people who fail 
to congratulate him on becoming 41, 
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WOMEN IN 


Women & Work ~ 


Do women workers glut the labor 
market? 

Just as American women prepared 
to observe their economic advance- 
ment with Nationa] Business Women’s 
Week, this old question rose to harass 
them again. This time, it was brought 
up by John D. Biggers, whose recent 
unemployment census report to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt stated that an un- 
precedented increase in women work- 
ers formed the crux of the jobless 
problem (PATHFINDER, Oct. 22). 

In 1930, when the last U, S. census 
was taken, approximately 11,000,000, 
or 18 per cent, of all women were em- 
ployed. On the basis of a normal 
population increase, there should now 
be about 64,200,000 women in the 
United States, with 11,700,000 of them 
at work. But Biggers’ census found 
that 14,496,000 were now competing 
with 39,978,000 men for jobs. 

Miss Earlene White, president of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, which 
sponsored the Business Women’s 
Week, quickly came to the defense of 
her sex, In letters to President Roose- 
velt and Biggers, she deplored the 
hardships the_report might bring to 
women who are the sole supports of 
themselves or their families. 

“The implication is,” she said, “that 
vomen are to blame for the unemploy- 
ment which exists among men by com- 
peting with them ... . rather than the 
opposite and true picture, which is 
that the depression has forced millions 
of women to work because men were 
no longer able to be the breadwinners.” 

Before publishing his report, she ad- 
vised, Mr. Biggérs should have read 
her organization’s study on Why 
Women Work. The answer is be- 
cause they have to. 

As they celebrated their week with 
teas, luncheons and banquets,7 busi- 
ness women took time out to justify 
their occupations. From the working 
woman’s champion, Miss Mary Ander- 
son, chief of the U. S. Women’s Bureau, 
came an emphatic denial that women 
were to blame for the labor situation. 
She listed the chief arguments in de- 
fense of women at work: = 

q First and most frequently stated, 
most women work solely to support 
themselves or their dependents. Sur- 
veys have proved this, and, accord- 
ing to Miss Anderson; common sense 
shows that any woman would rather 
stay at home than work for pitiful 
wages in a factory, department store, 
basement or in another woman’s 
house. 

@ Men’s wages are insufficient to 

t At the concluding banquet in New York, it was re- 
vealed that a mock election by state business and 
professional women had “nominated” these women 
and others for state ei eatin Franklin D. Roose- 


velt, for governor; Ni Couch, a leading Re- 
publican, for lieutenant. governor; Miss ° Dorothy 


Them ey FS yt 
Hortense M. Odlum, preienh S Bonwit Teller, for 
commissioner of taxes and . 
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Miss White Defended Her Sex 


support their families. A recent re- 
port of the National Resources Com- 
mittee showed that two-thirds of U. S. 
families and individuals in 1935-36 
received less than $1,450 a year, and 
that nine-tenths got less than $2,500. 

@ More than three-fourths of wom- 
en do work that men either could not 
or would not do. In 1930, domestic 
and personal services claimed 3,000,- 
000 women, of whom 2,000,000 were in 
household employment; 115,000 in 
beauty services; 143,000 in practical 
nursing. A million more were in trade, 
and of these, 700,000 were salesgirls 
serving mostly women customers. Two 
million were clerical workers; 900,000 
were teachers; 300,000 were trained 
nurses. About 177,000 were social and 
welfare workers, actresses, librarians, 
musicians, teachers of music, dancing 
and athletics. In manufacturing, where 
women are most likely to compete 
with men, there were two million fe- 
male workers, but a large majority of 
these worked in textile mills, clothing 
and food factories at jobs that were 
formerly done in the home, but have 
now been converted into factory 
processes. 

Until the decennial national census 
is taken in 1940, no one will know for 
sure whether women have actually 
become a menace in occupations for- 
merly dominated by men. But that 
their ranks have increased in fields 
outside domestic employment, teach- 
ing and other occupations excluded 
from Social Security benefits seemed 
probable from a survey released by 
the Social Security Board last week. 
Study of a representative 10 per cent 
of those registered for old age insur- 
ance-showed that 25 per cent of all 
workers eligible for Social Security 
were women. In 1930, before the So- 
cial Security Act was in effect, the 
proportion. of those who would have 
been eligible was only 22 per cent. 
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DON’T MAKE CORNS WORSE 


BY PARING THEM! 


Remove ROOT* AND ALL with 
double-action Blue-Jay 


ILLIONS have found quick relief from peia- 

4 ful corns with scientific Blue-Jay that relieves 

pain—removes corns root and all. They know 

that home Paring only affects the surface of a corn 

—leaves the root to come back bigger, uglier, 
more painful than ever. 

Don’t suffer needlessly. Get relief this safe, 
easy way. Blue-Jay relieves pain by removing 
pressure, then ina few days the corn lifts out root 
and all (exceptionally stubborn cases may require 
a second application). Blue-Jay is safe, easy to 
use. 25¢ for 6. Same price in Canada. 


BAUER & 
BLACK 






* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position, If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development. 
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REMARKABLE SHAMPOO DISCOVERY 


PINTS HAIR 
(] JET BLACK 


THIS New Solid Cake Shampoo Dhosoverz 

Tintz Jet Black Cake, tints faded, 

lifeless, ugly hair to a rich jet black 
ives lovely lustre—as it washes out 





ndroff and grease. Lovely, youthfal 
radiant jet black hair Is attractive—helps 
girls win men and men win love! All ron 
need is Tints Jet Black Shampoo. $% 
Sos cuee ya (1 cake 50c). SEND NO 

Jus postman plus 

age on Positive Goncantes of ortetteton 
in 7 days or your money back. Write now. 


y, 


TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 698, Chicago, Hl, 


HAVE YOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


a basement or garage where can do light work? 
We can offer you a fitable proposition cas 
Christmas Ge 6 and loc Novelties, Ashtrays, Toy 
Autos, ete. for firm of many years standing. No ex- 
potnee necessary and small outlay starts you. If 

terested in devoting your spare or full time to profit- 
able work and you mean strictly business write AT 
ONCE for full details as busy season is now # lo 
METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO.. 
1696 Boston Road, 


-Soothes-Loosens 
Coughs (due fo colds) 


PISOS 
ECZEMA 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t despair! Try a well known 6kin 
Specialist’s combination ‘‘Home Treatment’ which is 
giving hundreds of sufferers the first real relief in 
years, from the miseries caused by this tormenting 

particulars and CON- 
VINCING PROOF. DR. RUDOLPH HOERMANN, 
Inc., 2200 N. Third St., Suite 413, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO 5. ALL 3 ONLY 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. $ 1.30 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 
Clip this ad and mail with to 
Ww. TON, D. C. 


Dept. 10 
NEW YORK, WN. ¥, 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


CTOBER sunshine so bright that 

it fooled several Japanese cherry 
trees on Hains Point into blossoming 
six months out of season, shone down 
last week on something new under 
the sun: a District of Columbia flag. 

While every state in the Union has 
a flag to fly at national patriotic ral- 
lies, until now the District has never 
had one of its own. Civic groups 
started a campaign 14 years ago to 
remedy the lack. The last Congress 
finally set up a District Flag Commis- 
sion, which chose a design. The Fine 
Arts Commission approved it. White, 
with three red stars and two red 
stripes, the new banner won out over 
50 competing designs because it was 
a copy of the family crest of the cap- 
ital’s patron saint, General George 
Washington. The General inherited 
his escutcheon from his ancestors. 
He made one concession to repub- 
licanism, striking out a raven and a 
ducal coronet in favor of a book bear- 
ing the words, “Rights of Man,” but 
left the rest of the crest intact. This 
seal, used by Washington on*his book 
marks, was dug up by District Com- 
missioner Melvin C. Hazen, who re- 
membered having seen it on a 1792 
map of the original plans for the city 
of Washington. 

Thus it came about that a long-dead 
English squire, Laurence Washington 
of Sulgrace in the county of Northam- 
ton, who adopted a coat of arms in 
1592, was unwittingly responsible for 
the flag that flapped on the District 
Administration building last week, 
above Pennsylvania Avenue’s stream- 
lined trolleys. 

DEPLORABLE little scene took 

place in the periodical room of 
the Library of Congress toward clos- 
ing time, one night last week, An 
elderly man in pince-nez stood up and 
began waving his arms, shouting: “I’ve 
been in here for three nights running, 
waiting for that thing. You’re trying 
to keep it from me.” So saying, he 
snatched a Liberty magazine from the 
nerveless fingers of a small man in 
a trench coat. 

A short scuffle for Liberty follow- 
ed, after which both antagonists were 
subdued by library attendants. The 
episode set us to wondering if ugly 
passions often rise in the periodical 
room of the Congressional Library. 
Three young men at the desk assured 
us that they often did; that, in fact, 
no other Library department is more 
subject to brawls and _ persecution 
complexes, 

“It’s our patronage,” one young man 
explained. “All the bums in Wash- 
ington drift in here. They prefer it to 
the general reading room because it 
takes a little intelligence to look up a 
book in the card catalogue, whereas 
anyone can read a newspaper.” 

The young man spoke bitterly, his 
fong experience at the periodical 
room desk having soured him on the 























International 


Miss Farrell Was Elected (see col. 3) 


subject of the American mass mind. 
It seems that the sign at the entrance 
to the room says “INFORMATION” 
and that visitors to the Library feel 
themselves entitled, as a result, to in- 
formation on any known subject. The 
periodical room still remembers with 
a shudder the woman who called up 
one night to ask what was on at the 
Earle theater, and said a lot of hard 
things..about the taxpayers’ money 
when the man at the telephone sug- 
gested, she try calling the Earle. 

As long as any Library doorman can, 
remember, an old man in carpet slip- 
pers and matted gray shoulder-length 
hair has been coming in every day to 
read the paper. Another regular is 
the Frustrated Baritone, a chap who 
sings quietly to himself all the snatches 
of music he can find reprinted in cur- 
rent magazines, When he can’t find 
anything to sing, he works crossword 
puzzles. The periodical room prefers 
him to the Harassed Economist, who 
rushes in every night at 10 minutes to 
10 (the library closes at 10), demands 
all the financial magazines in the 
stacks and goes around pulling cur- 
rent financial magazines from the 
shelves. At closing time he argues 
with attendants until he is evicted, 
uttering hoarse cries of protest. He 
writes regularly to Librarian Herbert 
F. Putnam to complain that the peri- 
odical room is being closed two to 
three minutes early. 

Nice people, as well as queer ducks, 
patronize the periodical room. PATH- 
FINDER editors go there. So do re- 
searchers for the Frederick J, Haskin 
Information Service, a syndicate which 
supplies readers of the Washington 
Star and 125 other dailies with an- 
swers to questions such as: how many 
Walgreen drug stores are there? and 
who wrote Swiss Family Robinson? 
Sometimes a Congressman wanders in. 

“But you'd be surprised,” the young 
man at the desk told us, “how many 
Congressmen call up every morning 
to have a free Washington Post sent 
over to their office by special mes- 
senger.” The Post, incidentally, costs 
three cents. 










Running for an honorary position 
as mayor of North Hollywood, screen 
actress GLENDA FARRELL decided 
against making campajgn speeches in 
favor of a_vacation in New York. Ar- 
riving in Manhattan without knowing 
the names of any rival candidates, she 
learned last week that she had been 
elected, winning 2,550 votes.to 902 for 
BING CROSBY. 

In London, playwright GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW was forced to re- 
write part of his recent play, Geneva, 
because of the new Italian anti-Jewish 
campaign. In its original version, a 
character called Bombardone (MUS- 
SOLINI) had told another character 
called Battler (HITLER) that he was 
a fool to persecute the Jews. In Rome, 
the Fascist newspaper /l Tevere told 
Italians to boycott the films of CHAR- 
LIE CHAPLIN and of the MARX 
brothers because their humor was 
“non-Aryan” and therefore not funny. 
The newspaper described the Marx 
brothers as “a big bluff.” 


In Nahant, Mass., it was announced 
that 18-year-old SALLY CLARK was 
to be married in December instead of 
January, as previously announced, The 
bride-to-be sang in a Boston hotel after 
her sister, ANN CLARK, had married 
JOHN ROOSEVELT, youngest_son of 
the President, in June; later, she sang 
in New York (PATHFINDER, Women, 
Aug. 27). The groom-to-be is GEORGE 
McLANAHAN, young Yale graduate. 
Miss Clark’s mother explained: “They 
just decided not to wait... She’ll sing 
no more for pay.” 


Dr. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, an- 
nounced that EDUARD BENES, re- 
cently resigned president of Czecho- 
slovakia and one-time professor at the 
University of Prague, had accepted a 
post as lecturer in the Chicago school. 

In Washington, D. C., the U. S. In- 
migration Service reserved its deci- 
sion on the appeal of JOHN STRA- 
CHEY, well-known English author 
who was being held at Ellis Island, 
N. Y., because his visa for entry into 
the United States had been canceled 
by the American consul at London. 
Immigration officials said the cancella- 
tion had been made because Strachey 
had sworn he was not a member of the 
Communist party when he applied 
for his visa, but later had been found 
to be a Communist. 


7 7 . 


Addressing a women’s club in Bar- 
rie, Ont., Lady TWEEDSMUIR, wife 
of the Governor General of Canada, 
talked about mystery novels. Of her 
husband, who has written mystery 
and adventure stories under the name 
of John Buchan, she said: “His Excel- 
lency’is too clever. He could guess 
the murderer on the first page.” 
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LSA— 


(Continued from page 3) 


meaning of the act, to be a just rate.t 

5) No industry covered by the law 
may employ workers under 16 years 
of age or, in hazardous occupations 
(generally interpreted to mean mining 
and manufacturing), under 18. 

6) Goods and services produced un- 
der conditions which do not meet 
these requirements will not be allowed 
to pass from one state into another. 


This last stipulation in effect meas- 
ures the extent of LSA. The law does 
not apply at all to any business con- 
ducted entirely within the boundaries 
of a single state. Further exemptions, 
specified in the law itself, include all 
agricultural workers, seamen, fisher- 
men, workers in strictly seasonal in- 
dustries, employees of retail establish- 
ments and all executive, administra- 
tive and professional employees. 

This last-named exemption embodies 
one of the toughest problems now be- 
fore the Labor Standards Division, The 
law leaves it up to the Administrator 
to decide what workers are actually 
“professional.” Thus Andrews and 
his assistants must determine whether 
such people as registered nurses, 
chemists, architects and newspaper- 
men are “professionals” and so ex- 
empt from LSA’s provisions The same 
difficulty exists in relation to other 
exempted vocations—the Administra- 
tor must decide which industries are 
“seasonal,” which workers are “execu- 
tives” and which “administrators.” 

According to best estimates, there 
are some 40~-million non-agricultural 
workers in the United States. Just 
how many of these come within the 
scope of LSA as employed in inter- 
state commerce is highly uncertain. 
The Labor Standards Division’s own 
estimate is about 11 million. 

The great majority of these laborers 
already enjoy working standards as 
good as or better than those prescrib- 
ed in the law. Altogether, about 1% 
million interstate commerce employees 
are expected to get shorter hours from 
the immediate automatic standards 
established this week, and about 750,- 
000 will begin to receive higher pay. 
Labor Department statisticians have 
predicted that by 1945, when the full 
40-40 ratio becomes effective, LSA will 
have aided about five million workers 
—four million who will get shorter 
hours, and a million whose pay will 
be increased. 

TASK: To head this gargantuan ex- 
periment, President Roosevelt reached 
into his home state of New York and 
picked Elmer F. Andrews, a 48-year- 
old man with large, ink-black eyes 
who for five years had been in the 
thick of wage-hour work as New York 

t Here enters what was one of the most vexing 
problems faced during the framing of the law—sec- 
tional wage differentials. Southerners particularly 
have insisted that their industries should be allowed 
to pay lower wages than businesses in sections, 
because they hold that the cost of living is lower and 
such industrial costs as transportation are higher in 
the south than elsewhere. LSA leaves this-claim up 
to the committees. No differentials are permitted in 
the automatic minimum wage rate; but when the 
committees set higher rates, they may take into con- 
sideration differences between different sec- 
tions and decree lower wage rates for some sections 


hey ag Sh i others. Re ee are for- 
dden, however ese erentials “‘ 
ly on @ regional basis.”’ —_ 





State’s Industrial Commissioner. 

Resigning that $12,000-a-year job for 
the new $10,000-a-year post, Andrews 
went to work with a deliberate effi- 
ciency that won him the praise of 
many who had bitterly opposed LSA. 
Dividing the nation into 12 industrial 
regions, he established headquarters 
in each. From these headquarters, 
Andrews’ lieutenants are already sally- 
ing forth to start the ball rolling— 
lining up the industries within their 
territory that will come under the law, 
explaining to employers just what the 
requirements are. 

Later will come the job of investi- 
gation and policing. All employers 
affected will be required to keep spe- 
cial records (which Andrews has prom- 
ised will be simple ones), and Labor 
Standards Division inspectors have 
the right to visit places of work, in- 
spect records and talk to employees. 
Violations of the law will be punish- 
ed by criminal prosecution, and vary- 
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Andrews Will Administer the Law 


ing penalties in both fines and im- 
prisonment are provided. In addition, 
any employee who has been denied the 
wages granted him under the bill may 
sue in Federal courts and, if he proves 
his case, collect double the amount 
ewed him, plus legal costs. 

While spade work went on all over 
the nation last week, in Washington 
Andrews was beginning to make use 
of the machinery for industrial self- 
regulation outlined in the law. First 
of the industrial committees to be 
named was a 21-man group to study 
the wage problems of the huge, 
sprawling textile industry. The Ad- 
ministrator intends to rely on the pro- 
cedure of this and the next few com- 
mittees to be set up to establish a 
working precedent for wage self- 
regulation in all industries where it is 
feasible. A large panel of industrial, 
labor and consumer experts for every 
large industry is now in preparation at 
the Labor Standards Division. 

Gigantic as his task will be, Andrews 
has high hopes of accomplishing it 
without undue expense. The law pro- 
vides that all of the Division’s workers 
must qualify under Civil Service regu- 





Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. (Adv.) 
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Informed Americans are breathlessly awaiting the 
answers to world questions which depend upon the 
future course of the Soviet Union. What will Russia 
do about Fascist domination? Japan's invasion of 
China? Can Hitler take the Ukraine? What about 
culture, education, women and children, marriage and 
divorce, industry and labor, wages and hours? 

Get the complete, authentic, unbiased story in 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, a fascinating American 
magazine crammed with unusual pictures, amazing 
stories, startling information—the inside track on the 
march of time. Send 25c¢ with this ad, and get the neat 
FOUR issues (including the big triple-sise November An- 
niversary Number). Money back if not satisfied. 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Sept P.A. 
114 E. 32nd Street, N. . 


The World’s Most Famous Singer 


GOLDEN aan 
OPERA SINGER 
CANARY 


Sold Exclusively by 
Cugley’s Pet Shop 
The Canary with a College Education 


We train them to sing. They are taught to imitate the flote, 
violin and ehimes--and to actually out. and out- 
trill the greatest operatic 


SOLD WITH TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
They sing constantly, morning, noon and night 


SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS 


CUGLEY’S PET SHOP, wc. 


1742 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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co. G37 ber St. Akron, Onie 


Your old suits and overcoats—te- 
gardiess of age, kind or omnes. 
are worth money. Trade them in 







for a new 100% all wool Bradley 
Kent made to — sy suit or coat. 
Post card brings f details. 
BRADLEY KENT ©O., 20K Vesey St., N. ¥, CITY 
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tor believes this will help him 

} the personnel down to less than 

000 .and the annual budget below 

$2,000,000. In its last year, NRA (near- 

est parallel to LSA in American his- 

tory) numbered 5,300 on its payroll 
and ran through $12,500,000. 

Perhaps half of the 2,000 needed 
workers will be directly under An- 
drews, and the other half will be ad- 
ditions to already established sections 
of the Labor Department, such as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Children’s Bureau. In every phase of 
his job, Andrews will work hand-in- 
glove with the Labor Department. His 
two chief links with the Department 
will be its solicitor, 31-year-old Ger- 
ard D. Reilly, and assistant solicitor, 
35-year-old Rufus G. Poole. Under 
these two men, much of the ground- 
work for LSA has been laid, and they 
will share a large part of the respon- 
sibilities to come. 

GOALS: The obvious and primary 
goal of LSA is to make life more live- 
able for all the John Johnsons in the 
United States... More money for less 
work is, in American philosophy, a 
highly desirable aim, and any law that 
moves in that direction is not only 
humane government, but good politics, 

But LSA has another and scarcely 
less important object—it is a corner- 
stone of the New Deal theory of “bal- 
anced abundance.” By placing “a floor 
under wages and a ceiling over hours,” 
the Roosevelt Administration hopes to 
accomplish two economic goods: (1) 
to reduce unemployment by limiting 
the number of hours any one man can 
be worked at a single job and (2) to 
increase wages, thus strengthening the 
purchasing power which is the life 
blood of industry. 

A third though little emphasized 
object is the suppression of child 
labor. Under LSA, no goods produced 
in establishments employing workers 
under 16, or under 18 in manufactur- 
ing and mining, may be shipped from 
one state to another. As the nearest 
approach to Federal prohibition of 
child labor, this provision, in the opin- 
ion of some, makes unnecessary the 
pending child labor amendment to 
the Constitution. Others, however, 
point out that LSA says nothing about 
children employed in strictly intra- 
state commerce, whom the Federal 
govefhment could presumably pro- 
tect only through a_ constitutional 
amendment. 

No one could very well dispute these 
aims. But a great many people do 
dispute the belief that such laws as 
LSA are the proper or the practical 
way of attaining them. Two chief 
arguments have constantly been raised 

_against the new law: 

1) LSA will injure American econ- 
omy by injuring industry. Inability to 
meet the 40-40 standard, this argument 
runs, will bankrupt weak businesses 
and tend to increase the power of big, 
monopolistic ones. 

Tn reply, friends of LSA contend that 
$16 a week is not an exorbitant wage, 
and that any sound business can af- 


oss for their jobs, and the Admin- 





ford it. Furthermore, they hold, the 
law deliberately delays full .applica- 
tion of the 40-40 standard for seven 
years, so that all employers will have 
plenty of time to adjust their busi- 
nesses to meet it. 

2) Government regulation of wages 
and hours will tend to freeze Amer- 
ican working standards at minimum 
levels and choke improvement in the 
standard of living. Proper method of 
increasing wages and _ restricting 
hours, holds this school, is not Fed- 
eral regulation, but either legislation 
by the individual states or direct nego- 
tiation (collective bargaining) between 
industry and labor, without “govern- 
mental meddling.” In the proposal for 
national regulation of working condi- 
tions, critics sniff the odor of Social- 
ism, with its standardizing and limita- 
tion of individual opportunity. 

For rebuttal to such attacks, pro- 
ponents of LSA turn to the experience 
of the states with minimum wage laws. 





International 
Poole (1.) and Reilly: Important Cogs 


There they find much evidence against 
the claim that “minimum wages tend 
to become maximum wages, and maxi- 
mum hours tend to become minimum 
hours.” For instance, in Massachu- 
setts in 1918-19, 56 per cent of women 
laundry workers earned less than $11 
a week, and only 14 per cent earned 
$14 or more. A minimum wage of 
$13.50 for experienced workers was 
written into law. By 1929, only 2 per 
cent earned less than $11, and 70 per 
cent earned $14 or more. Further- 
more, LSA’s friends point out, the law 
itself specifically states that its mini- 
mum standards do not apply to any 
business in which higher standards 
prevail, either because of state law or 
through labor contracts, 

Critics of the law like to cite a 
“comparable” legislative experiment 
that was not conspicuously successful 
—France’s 40-hour-week. The French 
experiment produced a violent wrench 
in that nation’s economic structure. 
In the first year of the 40-hour-week, 
industrial income plummeted by 66 per 
cent, and national income sagged to 
22 million francs, conrpared to 49 mil- 
lion in 1930. Last summer, Premier 
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“en, 


Pathfinder 


Daladier, using the fear of war as a 
lever, told his people that the 40-hour- 
week would have to be abandoned i! 
France was to survive. But the Frenc!, 
law, applied to nearly every phase o} 
the country’s industrial life almost 
overnight, made far more drastic de 
mands upon industry than LSA is ex 
pected to in its gradual and limited 
application to rich America. 

There is, howeyer, nothing revolu 
tionary about government-impose: 
minimum wages and maximum hours. 
Australia put into effect minimum 
working standards before 1900. Great 
Britain adopted the principle as earl, 
as 1909, and its 48-hour week now in- 
cludes agricultural as well as indus- 
trial employees. Other major Euro- 
pean nations and Canada, South Afric: 
and Argentina all regulate working 
conditions by natural law. 

FATE: Whether or not LSA wil! 
work as it is supposed to, nobody 
knows. And nobody may ever know, 
for it is possible that the law may 
meet a death other than failure. As 
the first thing of its kind America has 
ever attempted, LSA will without the 
shadow of a doubt be confronted with 
the stern test of constitutionality in 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

What the law’s fate will be when 
that happens is uncertain. Over the 
last three decades, the High Bench has 
been passing on the constitutionalits 
of various state minimum~wage and 
maximum hour laws, approving some 
and killing others-with little apparent 
consistency. The only Federal. effort 
to control working conditions remote- 
ly resembling LSA—the ill-fated and 
little-mourned National Recovery Act 
—the Court unanimously invalidated. 


The Court pinioned NRA on two 
counts — it delegated Congressional 
powers to the private citizens who 
drew up and enforced the industrial 
codes, and it applied indiscriminately 
to all commerce, whether inter- or 
intra-state. Both these weaknesses 
LSA is careful to avoid. All regula- 
tions—even those recommended by 
the industrial committees—are left to 
the final discretion of governmental 
authorities. And the law limits its 
own application to those industries 
having a direct connection with com- 
merce between the states. 

Yet even this may not be enough. 
Although it has at times granted the 
power of state governments to control 
working conditions by law (and has at 
other times denied that power), the 
Court has never been called on to say 
whether or not the establishment of 
minimum wages and maximum hours 
is a proper part of the power of Con- 
gress to “regulate commerce among the 
several states.” 


Those in government and out who 
wish LSA well are pinning their hopes 
on the new complexion and increas- 
ingly liberal attitude of the Court. 
Meanwhile, Elmer Andrews and his 
cohorts the nation over are hard at 
the job of guaranteeing to John John- 
son and his fellows “a minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, effi- 
ciency and general well-being.” 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





French Films 


Hampered by smal] budgets, French 
movie producers have had to forego 
the glitter of Hollywood for the more 
solid virtues of the cinema. As a re- 
sult, their pictures have become nota- 
ble for strength of plot, theme and 
character development. 

Chief credit for the excellence of 
French films goes to the directors, who 
have more authority than their Amer- 
ican colleagues, Best known French 
directors are’ Julien Duvivier and 
jean Renoir, son of the great impres- 
sionist painter, Pierre Auguste Renoir. 

Last week, movie Francophiles could 
see films from each of these men. En- 
\irely different in theme, each of these 
pictures was a powerful human docu- 
ment. Newer of the two was: 

Grand Illusion: A war film, this 
Renoir production includes no battle 
scenes, no frenzied patriotism. Rather 
it goes behind the battle lines to a 
German prison camp where French- 
men, Englishmen and Russians, each 
speaking their own language, fra- 
iernize with their captors, give ama- 
teur shows, plot escapes and delude 
themselves that life will go on as be- 
fore when the war is over. The most 
tragic figures are a French captain 
(Pierre Fresnay) and the prison’s 
commandant (Eric von Stroheim). 
\ristocrats, they know that their kind 
of existence will end with the war, 
and feel closer to each other than to 
their middle-class compatriots. Yet 
Fresnay forfeits his life to help his 
mechanic (Jean Gabin) escape with a 
rich Jew (Dalio). As full of comedy 
is of stark tragedy, “Grand Illusion” 
belongs on the list of great pictures. 

Life Dances On (Un Carnet de Bal): 
Made by Julien Duvivier, this nostalgic 
romance is another extraordinary pic- 
ture. In-the story of a wealthy widow 
who seeks out all the men whose 
names appear on the program for her 
first ball, 


be. The widow (Marie Bell) finds all 
her lovers have sunk far below their 
boyhood ambitions. One is a crooked 


gambler, another a small-town mayor | 


about to marry his cook. The most 
brilliant is a degraded physician, 
driven mad by epilepsy and a harping 
mistress. Still another has committed 
suicide for her and his crazed mother 
still believes him to be alive. She 
visits the scene of the ball itself, and 
finds it garish and shoddy. Disillu- 
sioned, she returns home, only to learn 
that the orphaned son of the man she 
loved most fulfills her dreams, She 
adopts him and begins life anew, 


a re 


You'll Be Seeing 


There Goes My Heart (United 


Artists): The beautiful young heiresses 


of the movies are always maladjusted 


Duvivier shows that life | 
never was or is what we imagine it to | 


and slightly crackbrained. In this Hal 
Roach comedy, Virginia Bruce is no 
exception, although both she and her 
co-star Fredric March, seem rather 
inept at clowning. She runs away, gets 
a job in her own department store, 
and before long, meets March, a news- 
paper reporter who is on assignment 
to find her. Although the story is old, it 
is built on a successful formula and 
rates as fair entertainment because of 
genuinely funny scenes by Patsy Kelly, 
Alan Mowbray, and Etienne Girardot. 
Five of a Kind (20th Century Fox): 
As pure entertainment, this patched up 
story could never get by. As a pic- 
torial record of the Dionnes at the cute 
age of four, however, it will pléase 
people who like to watch babies. Of 
their appearances, the scenes with the 
five puppies and a radio microphone 
are best. The Dionnes take up 18 min- 
utes of the picture. The other 65 min- 
utes are pretty bad, and not even capa- 
ble performers like Cesar Romero and 
Jean Hersholt can enliven them, 








SEND ONLY 28 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beawue 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
aye $1. poand sie High Grade 8 

We only handle ngle Vision and 
pousLe VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
tosis vy und into ONE SOLID PIECE 4 

CTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., 

b= 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES. to 
give you Perfect 


with latest styles and lowest 
MODERN SPECTACLE cbr be Dept. 810-N2 
6126 Pensacola Ave.. Chicago. Hl. 





GUARANTEED TO FIT 


Plates made BY MAIL 
from your own impression 
by our Precision methods, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed — 


or no cost. Get our prices 
and FREE impression material. WRITE TODAY. 


PRECISION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
387 W. 63rd St., Dept. P-102, CHICAGO 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal ae 





FOR CONSTRUCTIVE COMMENT ON THE BOOK “GOUGE” 
with suggestions that will aid in speedy accomplishment of its objectives. 
THIS BOOK advocates life insurance reform—simpler policies, more safety, lower costs, Government 


“control. Also advises some non-lapsing 


insurance on every American citizen, backed by Government, so 


that NO citizen’s death will leave dependents immediately destitute. 


READ “‘GOUGE”’ first. 
ideas count. 


Ttien write me your suggestions. Literary style not essential. 
Letters must be mailed by December 15, 


Constructive 
1938. Prizes awarded promptly and paid as 


follows: 1st prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; next three, $5 each. Judgés’ decision will be final. 


“‘GOUGE’’ will help you with your insurance problems—may save you a lot of money. 
paperbound, and a copy will be mailed postpaid. 


for clothbound or $1.00 for 


Send me $1.50 


AID THE CRUSADE FOR INSURANCE REFORM 


J.F. GASKILL, Publisher 


Box 5600, Metre Station. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


$150.00 in Cash Prizes 
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THESE ARE YOUR FAVORITE RADIO STARS 


Stars of the air today are as popular 
as stars of the screen. Few do not 
know these men of the ether as well 
as they know their movie favorites. 

We are making the fun. of naming 
these stars profitable by cash rewards. 
In addition to the above mentioned 
prizes there will be a promptness prize 
of a complete 12-volume de luxe Ency- 
clopedia for the first THREE PRIZE 
WINNERS. Get your answer in early. 

Cut out the three above and piece 


First Prize, $75 — Second, $25 
— Third, $15, and Seven 
$5 Awards 


them together with the proper mates 
and write the name of each rearranged 
completed picture below the_ picture. 
The contest closes Jan, 31, 1939. Send 
at once to 


Stars of the Air Contest, Dept. P, 2206 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Without Calomel— And You'll J 
- of Bed in the Morning B Rarin’ to 
The liver should pour pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. 1 if this thts bile te is not flowing 
f , your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the els. Gas bloats up your_stomach. You get 
ted. Your whole system is poisoned and 

you sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
—- these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 


et feel eel up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
—— flow freely. my for Carter’s 

tle Li Liver Pils rit 4 a = at all 
Reduce excess fat BATHE OFF ANT 


drug stores. 
as you relax in hot A ? 
stic diets or 












Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1939, c.P. inc. c.P. ING. 
bath at home. No dra 
backbreaking exercises. BATHEOFF is a nat- 
ural mineral you add to hot tub bath. Dupli- 
cates waters of mineral springs resorts where 
throwah go to reduce. Excess weight pours out 
through your pores. You may safely lose sev- 
eral Sonate in each bath. Money back guar- 
antee. Write Olden Minerals, Dept, M, 9116 
West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. for free infor- 
mation on reducing with BATHEOFF 


CUT THIS OUT 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 








SKIN LIKE A BABY! 


new beautifyer, 


‘esa Cloansing Oil, am 
ow bo the. 7 oils ~ a Youth aaa uty. Cleanses 
stimulates, rejuvenates bw over night. Reduces enlarged 
> dissolves blackh: restores baby-skin softness. 


Rion-greasy. Si Leaves & dolighétul satiny finish.» Send 10c 


5348-B ia hey curcauert aw. 


ASTHMA? 


“If you are sick and tired of gasping and 
4 be ing for breath—tired of sitting up 
night after night losing much needed rest and 
at write me at once for a FREE trial of the 

edicine that gave me relief. I suffered 
agony for nearly six years, Now I have no more 
: lis of choking, gasping and wheezing and 
pane J sound all night long. Write today for a 
trial. Your name and address on a post 

roe will bring it by return mail.” W. 
Dean, President, Free Breath Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 38- 'M, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
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; which breaks 
down Calcium Depsie§ phe for — 
“An Amazin, 


ho RESULTS 

testimonials. NO RESULTS—NO PAY. 
NELGUR PHARMACAE CO., Ine: 
Dept.A N. B. C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





DR. /_ SLOREDOE’S 50C 


PILES rectal ety 50° 


We A. BK. A oe relief for only a dollar bill. "* Users say 
only real relief I’ve ever had;”’ ‘‘ean’t afford 


eeled soMtSae  MAERIGE ae 
ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing uri  Sitaent De. Bar peositing 
in, pemcanous ‘ON. 
Mi D. has yo 


quest. an. aug many fromm gperat marion, &t., Boston, Mass. 











PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Star Puzzle ; 


Suppose that in a certain portion of 
the heavens there are 64 stars as rep- 
resented in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Also suppose that. one of 
these stars, marked 1, is a shooting 
star. How will 
this shooting star 
have to move in 
order to strike 
every star in the 
circle, but at the 
same time move in 
straight lines over 
the shortest pos- 
sible route? If you 
can plot the course of the shooting 
star, draw lines from the point marked 
1 connecting up all the points (stars) 
with straight lines. If not, watch for 
the solution next week. 











Brain Teaser 


A father gave his son a certain sum 
of money and told him that at the end 
of each year he would give him as 
much as the boy then had left. The 
son spent $100 a year, and at the end 
of the fourth year had nothing left so 
got nothing more. How much did the 
father give him at first? Answer 
next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The dealer 
paid $660 for the car. 
6 at EP BEL § aha 


Smiles 


Bjones—There are some things a 
man can’t explain to a woman. 

Skjold—Yes, indeed. For instance, 
the Munich accord, reciprocal trade 
agreements, Einstein’s theory and why 
he stayed out until 2 a. m. 


Jimmie—Darling, [’'m ‘so happy I 
could kiss the whole world. 

Mabel—But now that we are en- 
gaged I thought you would give up 
those bachelor habits. 


Caller—Is the proprietor in? 

Secretary—He’s in Africa hunting 
lions. 

Caller—But I just saw him through 
the window. 

Secretary—Yes, but he saw you first. 





Referee—Any more of your questionable 
kicking of opponents, young fellow, and 
off the field you go. 

Football Player—Why, Ref, I’m 
much shinned against as shinning. 


just as 


Pathfinder 


Visitor (pleading)—I will give you a 
nickel for a kiss. 

Little Joany (sweetly)—No, thank 
you. I can make more money taking 
my cod liver oil. 


Dinocan  (oratorically) — Without 
doubt woman is the eternal question. 

Dzudi—Sure, and if you take it from 
me, man is eternally finding the wrong 
answer. 


_Landlord—I’m raising. your rent 
next month, Mrs. Stitcher. 

Mrs. Stitcher—Oh, I’m ‘so glad to 
hear that, for I don’t see how on earth 
I shall be able to raise it myself. 


Boogy—Where did you absorb those 
few fine principles of yours—at your 
mother’s knee? 

No, over my father’s. 








NEEDLE DESIGNS 








NEEDLE MAGIC 


6202—This huggable hound is glad to 
for pe knows he’s dressed in the. brightest of cotton 


“show off, ” 


In —. all really cute stuffed ani: rank 
for children and mascots for grown-ups. 
eyes and a perky ribbon at the neck 
add to the attractiveness of the desi 
1841—Finest of crochet-work, suitable for counter- 
piece 49 Pd lunch set! With lovely ovals and 
rounds like these, the ambitious needlewoman can 
4 satisty her longing for a prettily dressed-u 
The set is effective in string or other crochet 
or colors, 








are included in each pai- 
coin), Address Needlecraft 
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AD WRITING COURSE 
Learn at home. taught by head 


{ successful 
Oise. 7 Lessons, i 
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eaching Manu 
Ad writing 
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AGENTS WANTED - 


50 Assorted, name im- 
Samples Free. Dunbar, 


ASTROLOGY 
7 OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three 
-“ answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
date for Character Analysis. 


COMPOSERS 

POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, 
MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 
VANTED inal Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
wea a ms to Columbian Music Pub- 
t. 6, Toronto, Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 





bie . Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 
eae. Complete details and bargain catalog 
Nelson Company, 3536 Manhattan 











ANTED original. poems, songs, for immediate con- 


ideration, . Send ms to Columbian Music Pub- 


1ers 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page 
oklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
preliaiaer? information. 

i Hymen erman, 
38 Adams Bidg., Washi mn, D. C 
PHOTO FINISHING 


sparkling prints, 2 Hollystyle enlargements 


Christmas cards—10 for 49c; 
Studios, A-19, Des Moines, Iowa. 

OMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 

i) Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, eight 
everfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque Film 
ervice, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SIXTEEN 
vith roll devel 


sie, bell 


imple, Se. 


Send name. 

Buildirg, Chicago. 
ELECTRIO FENCE _ 

MAKE ELECTRIC FPENCER, from old automobile coil. 


Complete plans 10c, No extras to buy. 
turing, 910 LeJay Buiidi 


facturing ee Se 


HUNTING DOGS 
PORTSMEN;: 200 Pointer: 
Combination . Hunters, 
Reasonable. List Free. 
Ramsey, jis. 


Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Rebbit and Fox Hounds. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, 





Clarence A. O’Brien 
Registered Patent Attorneys 








PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
nts each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements  265c. 
workmanship. 


uck service. 


ervice, LaCrosse, 


ROLL DEVELOPED two prints each negative 25c or 
ur enlargements 25 cents. Southwark, 29 W. 
N. ¥. C. 


to 





ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. 
prints. 10 or more Ic each. Quality 
Maywood, Illinois. 





Perfect Film 





16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Photo, Ogden, Utah. 
20 REPRINTS 25¢e. Films devel 
negative 26c. Skrudiand, 6444-57 Divers 
SALESMEN WANTED 

BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. so state. Address: 
Pathfin Wi 
SONG POEMS WANTED 

POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
melodies today for bonafide, 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


16 reprints 25c; Rex 





two prints each 








SONGWRITERS—Avold costly errors. Freé booklets 
by famous Broadwa: 


Building, 
SONGS, 


You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 


newal subscription business in your community. } 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 
rite for details. | 





will guide you to 
more marketable manuscripts. Songwriters 
Institute, 1234-A Broadway, NYC. 

WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 


ate on. poems 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toron 


SONGWRITERS: Send y 
mediate consideration. 
Chicago. 


POEMS 


to Columbian Music 
today for im- 
‘oods 


FOR PUBLICATION, 


ANTED 
Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 3, 
Portland, Ore, 








HOUSEHOLD 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


A popular fall dish is candied sweet 
potatoes, Six sweet potatoes, one 
cup maple or brown sugar, one-fourth 
cup water and butter are all the ingre- 
dients needed. 

Pare the potatoes and boil them un- 
til they are about half done. Drain 
and_cut them lengfhwise, then place 
the slices in a shallow, greased pan. 
Spread generously with butter, and 
pour over them a sirup made from the 
crushed maple or brown sugar and 
water. Bake in the oven at 375 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, basting frequently 
with the sirup. An hour or more is 
usually required to candy the potatoes 
well. Serve hot. 

ert 


Fruit Butters 


A good variety of fruit butters will 
help solve the housewife’s problem of 
how to keep monotony out of this 
winter’s everyday meals. One of the 
easiest of canning tasks, these spreads 
are made principally by cooking fruit 
pulp to a smooth consistency, thick 
enough to hold its shape and soft 
enough to spread easily. They are 
usually made sweet, but acid or spice 
may be added as desired. 

Fruits most commonly used for 
butters are tart apples, grapes, peaches 
and pears. Only sound fruit should be 
used. After washing thoroughly, pre- 
pare the different fruits for cooking as 
follows: Apples—cut the fruit in 
quarters and add half as much water 
or cider as fruit. Grapes—remove from 
stems, crush and cook in own juice. 
Peaches—scald, remove skin and pits, 
crush and cook in own juice. Pears— 
cut in quarters and add half as much 
water as fruit. 

While cooking, stir constantly until 
the fruit is soft. Put the cooked pulp 
through a colander and then a fine 
sieve to remove all fibrous material. 
Next measure the pulp and add one- 
half the measure of sugar. Then add 
salt, spices or acid if desired, and cook 
rapidly while stirring constantly. 
When thick and glossy, pour hot into 
sterilized containers and seal. 


Week’s Hints 


@ To keep corn meal mush from 
being lumpy, mix the dry meal with a 
little cold water before adding the 
hot water. 

g@ To tighten the cane on cane- 
bottomed chairs, brush to remove all 
dust, then wash with salt water and 
place in the open air to dry. 

@ Tea towels will not leave lint on 
china and glassware if they are passed 
through a weak starch solution when 
laundered. 

@ Wood floors with shellac, var- 
nish or floor seal-wax finishes should 
never be scrubbed with water. Sweep- 
ing or dry mopping is all that is 
necessary. 
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Can’t Eat, Cant 
Sleep, Awful Ga: 


PRESSES HEART . 


“Gas on my stomach was so bad |! could not 
eat or sleep. It even presses on ae heart. A 
friend suggested Adilerika. The first. dose 
brought me relief. Now | eat as I wish, sleep 
fine, and never felt better.””"—wMrs. Jas. Filler. 
Adlerika acts on BOTH upper and lower bow- 
els. Adlerika eve your intestinal system a 
real cleansing, bringing out waste matter that 
may have caused GAS BLOATING, sour stom- 
ach, headaches, nervousness, and sleepless 
nights for months. You will be amazed .at 
this efMfcient intestinal cleanser. Just dhe 
spoonful usually relieves GAS and constipa- 
tion. Adlerika does not gripe, is not habit 
forming. Recommended 4b many doctors — 
druggists for 35 years. Sold at all drug stores 


r ECKMAN'S V Or; 
Me LTeR«TIVE eid 


* 
Supplies the Ca/cium Your Bow Needs 


@ BUILDS RESISTANCE 
AGAINST WINTER ILLs ® 
will Bad Adal MAL Se 


GETABOTILE TODAY o6028: 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
‘The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-C St., Hallowell, Me, 


FAISE TEETH 


: hag el Dental Mates 

Made in a Mode 

AS LOW AS $6.75 

sHden Wer maine ape Lo 
D. Teeth made from your ter. 


sonal impression, look beautiful. §! 
lifetime Wear plates 6O if not delighted 


Seat you nothing, MONEY B ACh eparantes, 
SEND NO MONEY 282 bostcare for tend 
catalog of LOW PRICrS ve it right now! 
pens GRveSY, DEAL UA MC. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(i), stele or Duras ® oozes or 

scales r then worse, 
fet us send you's FER est of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. © '° 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands, It is by fer the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi« 
Feal night's rest.” Write today. a postal itt 
rea "s rest.” . a 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E, CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 































If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritis;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Wo Out”? “Acia”’ 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily?_ Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 


(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We wa give acid sufferers who send this adver- 


tisement, address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet, with and 


other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C, O. D. 
» ~ AE, BY ose same person, family or 
This advt. and 10c. must be ; os 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer RA-504, East Hampton, Conn 
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- Is Your Name Here? 
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THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 07m, oP sorton Mater” = emu uDet Remoor Singh Tye, 
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